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GEORGE N. SANDERS. 


Grorce N. Sanpers, the notorious rebel who 
across our northern border has been so long con- 
spiring against the Government. was born in Ken- 

‘ tucky, which was also the native State of Jerr 

Davis. He is between forty-five and fifty years of 

age, and has been for many years engaged in vis- 

_jonary political schemes. Under Prerce and Bo- 
CHANAN he was happy enough to gain a brief offi- 
cial authority. The former appointed him Navy 
Agent at New York, and the latter Consul to Lon- 
don. In 1861 he returned to this country and em- 
braced the rebel cause. He was engaged in several 
schemes for increasing the rebel navy, all of which 
failed. His supposed connection with the plot to 
murder President Lixcotx, and with other infamous 
schemes against the peaceable citizeng of the North, 
is too well known to require any comment. Within 
the last fortnight his name has again come promi- 
nently before the public. It has been reported that 
some dangerous fellows from the United States have 
been engage‘ in a plot for the abduction of the rebel 
agent. It is probable, however, as the Times re- 
marks, that the ‘‘dangerous fellows” were only, 
thieves who had designs on SANDERs'’s silver spoons 
or Confederate gold chest. | 


* 


HORSE-RACING AT SARATOGA. 


Tue second annual meeting of the Saratoga Asso- 
ciation was the occasion of a series of horse-races 
the most splendid ever witnessed on this continent. 
Saratoga was all alive with excitement during the 
entire week beginning August 7. Every hotel and 
boarding-house and almost every private house was 
crowded. Imagine 1200 persons seated at dinner 
at the Union Hotel, a thousand at Congress Hall, 
and a proportionate number at the other hotels. 
The inn-keepers were compelled to use every sort 
of ingenuity to furnish room to their visitors. Who 
can estimate the number of bottles of Congress Wa- 
ter drank in Saratoga during this exciting week, or 
the amount of money won or lost in betting? The 
weather was as favorable as could have been desired, 
and the racing was without precedent. We shall 
not attempt to record the triumphs of that magnifi- 
cent horse Kentucky,“ nor of her extraordinary 


companions in glory—prozimi sed non secundi~bat 
confine ourselves to one great fact, namely, that no 
contest of the kind has ever excited in the minds of 
the lovers of sports of the turf an equal interest with. 
this year’s races at Saratoga. ah 


THE ASSASSINS AT FORT 
JEFFERSON. 


Tnosz of the assassins concerned in the murder 


of President LN co who were condemned to im- 
prisonment arrived at Dry Tortugas in the United 
States steamer Florida on the 25th of July. The 
prisoners when they went on board the Florida 
were ignorant of the altered destination of their 
journey, still supposing that they were to be con- 
fined in the Penitentiary at Albany. They ex- 
pressed great disappointment at the change. but it 
is not unlikely that their confinement at Tortugas 
will be far more pleasant than would their incarcer- 
ation at Albany. 
Fort Jefferson extends over an area of about. a 
en acres, and its guns command the inner harbor, 
This fort will during the greater part of the time be 
the prisoners’ place of confinement. There are 
now five hundred and fifty persons confined here, 
mostly for political offenses. The island on which 
the fort is situated is thirteen acres in extent, and 
is barren and covered with sand, without any vege- 
tation. The One Hundred and Tenth New York per- 
forms garrison duty, and Colonel Haum ron at the 
head of that regiment is commandant of the fort, 
The prisoners acknowledged the justice of the 
sentence. which condemned them to punishment, 
and although they claim that much of the evidence 


was malicious and false, they consider that, so far 


as the Government was concerned, they had a per- 
fectly fair trial. It is most certain that in the in- 


fliction of its penaltits against them the Govern. 


ment treats them far better than they deserve. 
Dr. Mupp, it is reported, is to act as assistant-sur- 


geon in the fort. ARNOLD is to be made a clerk . 


among the prisoners, and SPANGLER is to getarn to 
his trade as a carpenter. Sraxotxn, it will be re- 
membered, is the only one of the four who is not 
imprisoned for life. His term will be completed in 
six years. Thus begins the last chapter in the hi- 
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England, within a week: Our people, Sir, are 


the war was prolonged by a terrible tension of 


— 


situation are worthy of the most careful consid- 


and to which we will adhere until they are set- 


our soldiers should not commit themselves in 


. first act of their power would be the repudiation 


is very desirable that the people of Alabama 


Ix choose honest Union men for their local offi- 
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MILITARY OCCUPATION. 


E have received a long and most interest- 

ing letter from the interior of Alabama, 

from a gentleman who has studied the rebellion 
from the inside, and whose views of the present 


eration. The point that he especially urges is, 
that there is little danger of a renewal of the war 
for a century, provided that the Government is wise 
in the distribution of its military forces ; to which 
we add, and in the use of them. 

Our correspondent repeats and confirms the 
universal testimony as to the actual condition 
of public sentiment in the rebel region. It is 
precisely what every attentive observer will find 
confirmed by every late rebel he meets” among 
us. A Georgian who has taken the oath of al- 
legiance, said in a public stage-coach in New 


not cowed, they are overwhelmed by numbers.” 
And although he was carefully moderate in his , 
remarks, it was plain enough that he regarded 
the Government of the United States—which he 
invariably called your“ Government—very 
much as a Pole regards that of Russia. 

Our Alabama correspondent says that the 
characteristic sentiment of our wayward sisters 
is this: The war just closed has decided no- 
thing but the material power of our enemies. 
It has not proved us wrong in any moral or 
Constitutional principle. The problem of free 
or slave labor, the sinfulness or patriarchal char- 
acter of enforced servitude, and the paramount 
authority of State or National Government, 

hese aré points as to our own construction of 
‘which we will always believe that we are right, 


tled in our favor. What though for the sake of 
bread we swear allegiance, it is by constraint ; 
it is a forced oath, and we are not bound by it 
further than suits our convenience. Therefore 


this way if they can avoid it; but whether or 
no, we shall hold ourselves ready to disregard 
such obligation, and to take advantage of the 
first difficulty in which our conquerors are in- 
volved.......And so sure as there is among men 
the dictate of retribution, that day will be on 
revenge no less than of Southern independence.” 
Our correspondent then forcibly urges that the 
military force of the United States should re- 
main to keep a firm hand on those who swear 
falsely, and who, by secret plots, nurse the ele- 
ments of insurrection.......Conciliation, argu- 
ment, truth, can do much; but the sword and 
the pen should mutually sustain each other.“ 
Such is the universal testimony of all wit- 
nesses whose hearts are unalterably fixed upon 
Union and the Government, and the conclusion 
is inevitable. It is, that the national authority 
must be maintained by force of arms in the 
whole region lately in rebellion until the testi- 
mony is equally universal that that force may 
be relaxed with perfect security to the national 
authority. That the entire region is prostrated 
and exhausted there can be no doubt. That 


every energy and resource is beyond question. 
Tat, as a private letter from South Carolina 
avers, the only struggle here now is a struggle 
to live,” is evident. But no part of the rebel 
region was more utterly strained than Virginia, 
none was more entirely exhaysted. Yet who 
would withdraw the United States army from 
Virginia? What man in his senses would as- 
sume that, active operations in the field being 
over, the people of Virginia should at once be 
intrusted with the uncontrolled political conduct 
of the State? ‘There have been several local 
elections in Virginia since the surrender of LEE. 
In almost every instance they have resulted in 
the choice of men who are known to hold the 
views stated by our Alabama correspondent. 
What would be the consequence of recognizing 
such elections? Plainly, the election to Con- 
gress of men of the Wape Hampton school; 
and by the alliance of such men with Copper- 
heads, the Government of the United States 
would be in the hands of its enemies, and the 


of the national debt. 

This is a result to be avoided at all hazards. 
But it can be avoided only by the action, not by 
the passivity, of the Government; and, to that 
end, the maintenance of adequate military power 
in the Southern States is indispensable. The 
disadvantages of such occupation are obvious, 

but not so obvious as its absolute necessity. It 


and Georgia and Mississippi should immediate- 


cers and for representatives. But if they do not, 
they can not expect the country to suffer the 
consequences of their action, They must them- 
selves endure them. 
We do not, of course, exclude from the cate- 
gory of Union men all who have submitted to 
the inexorable rule of the rebellion. There-are 
men in the South who do not call the United 
States Government your” Government. There 
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rebels. There are men who do not excuse the 
grimes of Lex and Davis, of Wertz and Win- 
‘per. There are men who were formerly op- 
posed to abolitionism; and by their acquiescence 
in the Southern policy really fomented the war, 
yet who are, and have always been, faithful to 
the Union, and acquiesce in emancipation as a 
natural result of the war to preserve the Union. 
Such men, of the white race, are not many. 
Even now they are not strong enough nor bold 
enough to hold hearty Union meetings and speak 
collectively against rebel chiefs like WapE Hamp- 
Ton. They are not numerous enough to carry 
local elections. Nobody believes that they will 
be strong enough to control the State Conven- 
tions which are about to assemble. But until 
the political power of their States is indisputa- 
bly in the hands, not of secessionists of yester- 
day who have taken an oath which they despise, 
but of the true Union population, whether they 
were coerced into acquiescence in the rebellion 
or not, so long those States must be quietly held 
by the Government. | 

While all means are .ried and every oppor- 
tunity is given for th. peaceful operation of the 
civil law, yet the ioyal people of the State and 
the Union must know that the State and the 
country are not at the mercy of their enemies. 
Mr. WapE Hampton advises his confederates 
not to emigrate, but to remain and attempt to 
achieve by political methods what military ef- 
fort has failed to accomplish. The people of 
the United States are fools for not having sur- 
rendered to BEAUREGARD’s cannon at Fort 
Sumter if they mean now to surrender to 
Wane Hampron’s oaths and votes. But if 
they do not mean to surrender, they must use 
the victory they have won so as to make his 
vote as futile as his sabre. This can be done in 
one way only: by occupying them, not offens- 
ively but firmly, and securing the political power 
in every rebel State to the whole loyal popula- 
tion, white or colored. The loyal white popu- 
lation is not politically friendly to the colored; 
but we believe that even they will ally them- 
selves with black patriots rather than intrust 
themselves to white traitors. 


OUR CONTINENTAL DUTY. 


GENERAL GRANT is reported to have said 
in Toronto that France must go out of Mex- 
ico or she would be driven out. Whatever 
General Grant may think, it is not probable 
that he says all he thinks, because he is a man 
of supreme discretion, and because he knows 
that the one desperate, lingering hope of the re- 
bellion is that the United States-may be in- 
volved in a foreign war. Such a war would be 
the rebels’ opportunity. Probably no man in 
the country so earnestly wishes for such a war 
as WapE Hampton. While, therefore, if a for- 
eign war should unhappily be forced upon us, 
we could not decline it, it ig very important that 
we should not indulge in dny vague defiance 
and declamation. Let us fight, if our safety or 
our honor demand. But, for the sake of de- 
cency, let us have done with swagger. 

We ventured to suggest some time since that 
the Monroe doctrine was popularly supposed to 
mean the right or the resolution of the United 
States to regulate the governments of this conti- 
nent. But we can not see what right this Gov- 
ernment has which every other independent 
Government has not. WasHIncTon’s warning 
against entangling alliances was the sagacious 
advice that we should severely mind our own 
business, and not interpret our own business too 
rashly. Cannine’s whole policy, at the time 
he suggested to Mr. Monrokg, through Mr. Rusu, 
the declaration of a policy toward the Spanish 
colonies on this continent, was founded upon the 
principle that the interest of constitutional gov- 
ernment every where was the interest of En- 
gland: and situated as England and the Conti- 
nent then were, the welfare of the British em- 
pire required the policy he purgned. A formi- 
dable and triumphant coalition of despotisms 
threatened free governments, not theoretically 
and in the nature of things, but with arms; and 
it was imperatively necessary that those govern 
ments should be ready to withstand the danger. 

It is undoubtedly true that a similar exigency 
‘would be equally menacing, and that the United 
States are always at liberty to provide for their 
own safety. If the various governments upon 
this continent choose to unite and forbid any 
European colonization here, they have the power 
of doing it. If they mutually agree that they 


of course do that. If any one among them, or 
any combination, declare that no other form shall 
be tolerated, then, if the single government or 
the alliance be sufficiently strong, the declara- 
tion can be enforced. But may the United 
States, as the chief power on this continent, for- 
bid the people of Mexico to establish an empire, 
‘upon the ground that the immediate neighbor- 
hood of imperial institutions is threatening to a 
republic? Or ought we to guarantee the people 
of Mexico or of any neighboring country against 
all foreign powers, under all circumstances, and 
whatever provocation may have been offered ? 

If our-safety and interest require that we 
regulate our neighbors, they certainly require 
that we absorb them, as the surest and least 
costly method of regulation. And if the pres- 


are men who do not say our people,” meaning 


j ence of European powers upon this side of the 


will always retain a republican form, they may 


ocean be offensive and dangerous, why is Spain 
suffered to hold Cuba, or England Jamaica? 
Abstractly, it would be difficult to prove that 
Mexico as a French colony would be more dan- 
gerous to our peace and security than Cuba and 
Jamaica as English or Spanish colonies, except 
that Mexico is upon the main land. If we may 
assume the dictatorship of the continent, we 
| ought certainly to control the islands upon its 
coasts and within its waters. 

President Mowror, indeed, in his message 
declaring what is called the Monroe Doctrine, 
expressly excepted the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power.” But any 
European purpose of ‘‘oppressing or control- 
ling” the Governments which had declared and 
maintained their independence would be con- 
sidered unfriendly to the United States; and 
the American continents” were not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power. Now this last declara- 
tion is absolute. But suppose some of our 
neighbors should invite colonization, should we 
feel at liberty to forbid it ? 

We neither defend nor justify the French op- 
erations in Mexico. They were undertaken in 
the day of our division and weakness. But we 
do not believe that twenty or thirty thousand 
French soldiers in a hostile country, separated 
by three or four thousand miles from France, 
threaten the safety or peace, the rights or 


do it will be proper to warn them to leave. But 


the Government has already said and repeated, 
that the United States watch with interest and 
sympathy the fortunes of their neighbors. France 
and the world understand what that means. 
There is no occasion for the American people 
or for American generals to threaten or defy. 
We have long indulged the bad habit of loud 
boasting, while the finger of the world was 
pointed at us in scorn for our fatal inconsisten- 
cy of principle and practice. But now that 
from the fiery cloud we emerge purified, erect, 
and with irresistible power, our truest honor 
and dignity demand that we put away childish 
things. 


_ 


CROTON WATER. 


THE capacity of the aqueduct for bringing 
water to the city was intended to be, and we 
suppose is, equal to sixty million gallons per 
diem; which, for a population of one million 
inhabitants, gives sixty gallons a day to each 
person. This supply is much greater than that 
furnished to the inhabitants of London or Paris, 
or indeed to any of the principal cities of the 
world, and for domestic purposes is not only 
ample but liberal. 

There are times, however, in dry seasons, 
when the flow of the Croton River into the dam 
which supplies the aqueduct is not equal to the 
carrying power of the aqueduct, at which times 
—generally in July and August—the water 
stored in reservoirs and dams is called upon 
with a view to keep up the maximum supply to 
the city of sixty million gallons per day, but the 
Commissioners of the Water Department well 
know that all the means for storing water yet 
provided (the new reservoir in the Central 
Park included) have proved wholly insufficient 
for this purpose, and that the safety of the city, 
with respect not only to its health but also as 
to fires, makes it necessary to provide addi- 
tional means for storing water. To accomplish 
this purpose an Act was applied for by the Wa- 
ter Department, and passed by the last Legis- 
lature, authorizing the Commissioners to pur- 
chase voluntarily, or take by assessment, such 
lands in the large area constituting the Croton 
Valley as they might think needful, for build- 
ing dams to store and impound” the waters 
of the river, so as to furnish, even in seasons of 
the greatest drought, the d maximum of 
sixty million gallons per day. But although 
‘the surveys for over fifteen of such dams were 
made as early as 1857-8, and the Act of the 
Legislature was accompanied by an appropria- 
tion of three hundred thousand dollars for an 
expenditure to that extent, the season is near- 
ly past without the commencement of any dam, 
or even the definite selection of any spot for 
this necessary work. No land has consequently 
been condemned for this object. The well- 
known difficulties in the Department, resulting 
from the illegal appointment of two Commis- 
sioners of the three which constitute the Board, 
or the illegal holding over of the two sought to 
be displaced, account in part for this delay; 
but we learn that since the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in favor of the Commis- 
sioners sought to be displaced, the Board is 
acting in other matters, and we can conceive 
of no duty of greater importance to the city, or 
which should sooner engage their prompt and 
careful attention, than that of constructing im- 
— one or more of these impounding 

8. 

The capacity of the Valley of the Croton for 
supplying water is but little known to the com- 
munity, but it is ample for whatever number 

| of inhabitants may. be congregated hereafter 
upon the island which defines the city’s limite. 
The area of supply contains square 
miles, embracing parts of Westchester, Put- 


nam, and Duchess Counties, and a small por- 


the interests,” of the United States. When they 


until they do it is enough to say to France, as 


| 
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tion of the high ground of Connecticut. With. 
in this area the Croton has three branches—tho 
east, middle, and west, which unite together 
near Croton Falls, about eight miles above the 
dam, after which union the Croton receives nu- 
merous tributaries. ‘The mountain region on 
the Hudson River which commences at Peeks- 
kill and extends with a width of about fifteen 
miles to a point nearly opposite Newburgh, pro- 
ceeds with that width east of the river across 
Westchester and Putnam Counties, forming the 
Highlands, on the drainage of which the city 
depends for water. The height of this region 
varies from one hundred and fifty to about fif- 
teen hundred feet above tide-water, consisting 
mainly of the primary formation, and of a for- 
mation quite near to it in character, named by 
Professor Emmons the Taconic, both of which 
contain no rocks or soil but such as are suitable 
for water of high purity. In this mountain 
region numerous lakes are dotted about, which 
constitute natural reservoirs of considerable ex- 
tent, but the main supply is of course from the 
copious rains which are poured upon these ele- 
vated lands in greater quantity than upon any 
other portion of the State. 

The city has but to exercise due diligence to 
keep the aqueduct supplied to its full extent 
from these inexhaustible sources, and we hope 
to learn that the Board will be enabled to go 
forward with this work without delay. The 
time will undoubtedly come when an additional 
or a er aqueduct will be required for the 
wants of the city, to be supplied from artificial 
lakes, constructed in the deep and numerous 
valleys of Westchester and Putnam Counties. 
Provident circumspection and foresight will be 
exhibited by procuring the lands needed for 
this purposé before they become too highly im- 
proved or too costly to justify their purchase. 
The population of New York and vicinity are 
destined to a growth of which histor¥ affords no 
parallel. Its future is announced to us by the 


ample provision which nature has made for 


eclipsing all other cities of the world. It has 
water sufficiently deep for all purposes of com- 

merce out to the sea. While other Atlantic 

rivérs degenerate into falls at the first step of 

the land upward from the ocean, the Hudson 

sweeps through this barrier at the Highlands 

without impediment, furnishing one hundred 

and sixty miles of tidal navigation. While oth- 

er Atlantic cities have high mountains, varying 
from one thousand to four thousand feet, be- 

tween them and the trade and the vast richie“ 

of the great West, the Alleghany dips at Lit- 

tle Falls to three hundred and thirteen fect 

above tide water (lower than Lake Erie), ena- 
bling us to reach mighty regions of country with 
no difficulty resulting from intervening elcva- 
tions. The avenues to Canada are equally to 
our advantage and the disadvantage of other 
cities. The power of the city to grow is also 
indicated by its surroundings. The primary 
system, with its high and rolling grounds, ex- 
tends to the very coast at New York; while 
southward, all the way to Texas, the coast is 
flat—the flat lands varying in width from thirty 
to one hundred and fifty miles of poor, or, if 
not, ot easily impoverished soil, not favorable 
to health. Near to us is abundant material for 
building of all descriptions, and, not least, the 
means of an ample supply of water from Croton - 
Valley. The necessity for obtaining the latter 
to the extent needed for the full capacity of the 
aqueduct, is so apparent to guard against loss 
from fire and serious danger to health that the 
Commissioners will be held to a performance 
of duty in this matter equal to what the exi- 
gency demands. The selection of ground for 
the first dam should be made with a view to 
obtaining the largest quantity of water expedi- 
tiously and frequently, leaving inferior dams to 
be constructed as from time to time the wants 
of the city call for additional water. 


BUTTON, DAVENPORT, AND HOYT. 


A RESPECTABLE man named 
married a respectable woman, and they lived 
honorably and decently together in the town of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, working hard and eat- 
ing the honest fruit of their toil. Some of their 
neighbors did not like that Mr. Davenport 
should be the husband of his wife, and they 
riotously attacked his house. Being warned 
away by his mother they refused to retire, and 
she fired from the window, killing the ringlead- 
er. ‘The coroner’s jury justified her, of course. 
But a certain PxIANDER Burton read DaveN- 
port a lecture upon the occasion, telling him 
that, although there was no law to prevent his 
marrying his wife, yet his conduct in so doing 
was most impropé?, and that he was in imm!- 
nent danger in Greenwich, and had better go 
away. That the men who attacked him and 
his family in his own house had done any thing 
improper Mr. Pur.aNDER Button did not say. 
That they, and all other ruthless breakers of the. 
peace, had better leave the town of Greenwich, 
he did not advise. But that an industrious 
man who had offended no law, and who was 
living peaceably with all men, should depart if 
his ignorant neighbors took a prejudice against 
him, Mr. Button was very clear. 

Mr. or Dr. J. H. Horr said he had nothing 
to say but ditto to Mr. Burrox, and hoped the 
prisoner would avoid quarreling. To which Mr. 
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Davenport very conclusively replied : “Why, 
Sir, I never had any quarrel with any of them 


till they attacked me.” | 
i people of the town of 


Greenwich should be displeased with the domes- 
tic circumstances of Mr, PHILanpER Borron or 
Dr. or Mr. J. H. Hoyt, and attack the houses 
of those gentlemen, what would be their opin- 
ion of a fellow-citizen of theirs who should say: 
Here, you, Burton, you have violated no law, 
and your life is decent and orderly; but some 
people don’t like you, and my advice to you as 
a friend is to leave; and you, Hoyt, let me 
solemnly advise 
neighbors.” 

Let them ask themselves what they would 
think of such a fellow-citizen, and reflect that it 
is precisely what every honorable man in the 
country thinks of their treatment of DAvxx- 
port. If the town of Greenwich in Connecti- 
cut can not protect its peaceable citizens against 
ruffians, let it say so. But if its reputable citi- 
zens virtually take the part of the ruffians against 
decent men, they cover themselves with the 
shame of complicity in dastardly offenses. 


GOVERNOR HAMILTON OF TEXAS. 


In the letter in which he advises the rebel 
leaders to remain in the country whose future 
has so little of hope, Mr. Wape Hampton speaks 
of the United States Provisional Governor of 
South Carolina, Mr. Perry, as an honest man 
and a true patriot.” As he had just mentioned 
the Union men of the State as those who for- 
sook her in her hour of need, and who would 
gladly pull her down to irretrievable ruin,“ he 
evidently does not consider Mr. Perry to be 
one of them. We are sorry that Governor 
Perry should have received such praise from 
such a man. 

But there is one Provisional Governor whom 
Wane Hampton will not praise. That is An- 
DREW J. Hamitton of Texas. His proclama- 
tion to the people of that State is just what it 


should be. It speaks soberly, emphatically, and 


faithfully, what we believe to be the intention 
of the people of this country. It does not affect 
in any way to palliate the rebellion, nor to iden- 
. tify the writer with it. It neither speaks of 
ur armies, meaning rebels; nor of our“ 
cause, meaning treason. It informs the Texans 
that slavery died because it challengeddreedom 
to mortal combat, and he begs to assure his fel- 
low-citizens that the Government will protect 
the freedmen. He recommends the freedmen 
to engage with their former masters until the 
end of harvest; but he warns the employers 
that all combinations to coerce the laborers or 
to ostracize those who hire them will meet with 


no favor. He adds: And candor compels me 


to say to the people of Texas, that, if in the ac- 
tion of the proposed convention the negro is 
characterized or treated as less than a freeman, 
our Senators and Representatives will seek in 
vain admission to the halls of Congress.“ 

If the other Provisional Governors had spoken 
as truly and plainly the task of reorganization 
would have been made much easier. Governor 
Huron was one of the Union men of Texas 
who proved his faith by his works and was driven 
from the State. He knows the awful fate of his 
friends who could not escape. He knows what 
the spirit of the rebellion was. He knows that 
it is not extinct. He has learned by constant 
contact with loyal Americans during the war 
what they think and mean; and he does not 
look for permanent pacification either to men 


like Wann Hampton or to those whom Wann 


Hampton praises, but to those who believe that 
the country has been saved and not ruined by 
the war. 


ON THE ROBBING OF BANKS. 


Ir is but the other day that the city was start- 
led by the news that Winpsor, a teller in the 
Mercantile Bank, had run away with gold and 
currency belonging to the bank to the tune of 
$200,000; and now it transpires that Henry 
B. Jenkins, a teller in the Phenix Bank, has 
made away with the money of that institution 
to what amount no one knows, though the cash- 
ier—easy soul—protests that not over $300,000 
has been stolen. Less fortunate than Winpsor, 
JENKINS did not run away, has been arrested, 
and has made a partial confession; one of his 
friends, Eanxx, his alleged accomplice, was 
likewise arrested, but settled his account with 
justice by cutting his throat with a penknife— 
which he had concealed in his mouth—during 
his first night’s imprisonment in a cell. JEN- 
x' case lacks none of the elements of a cause 
celebre. There is a fair hat frail woman in it— 
Once, it seems, a pretty waiter girl,” who 
wears impalpable hats, and gems of purest rays 
serene on her fingers—whether paid for, uncon- 
sciously, by virtuous stockholders in the Phenix 
Bank remains to be seen. And there is a 
Butcher,“ cold and base, who, possessor of 
the poor defaulter’s secret, used it to rob him 
Temorselessly, and fed a bank account of his own 
With blood - money extorted from his victim. 
There is not even wanting a fair and virtuous 

y who supplies the culprit with fragrant bou.- 
quets to perfume the fetid air of the Police Jus- 
tice s Court, If Jnmms were but young and 
handsome, we should have the materials for a 
thrilling romanes made ready to our hand. 


you not to quarrel with your N 
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Unfortunately, he is an old man, half bald, 
seedy, threadbare, and altogether unromantic 
of aspect. He will not even be able to plead 
that the intoxicating delight of early love be- 
trayed him to his fall; for he has a wife and 
children. 

The late Mr. Buck. assured us that occult 
laws govern even the most seemingly accidental 
events of life, such as suicides and robberies; 
that the same number of persons commit suicide 
every year, and about the same number are 
robbed. Another defunct philosopher, Mr. Mer- 
RIA Of Brooklyn, had, by prodigious labor, con- 
structed a table which proved that for ever so 
many years exactly seventy-nine persons had 
been killed annually in the United States by 
lightning. But we are inclined to question the 
soundness of this theory of averages so far as 
bank robberies are concerned. 

The natural tendency of every person who 
has character and training enough to become 
teller of a bank is not to rob. To overcome 
this tendency unusual temptation must be held 
out. A naturally honest young man will find 
this unusual temptation in a desperate love- 
affair with @ frail woman, or in the seduction 
of the gambling-table. A man who is not 
young will find it in eras of excessive specula- 
tion in stocks. In ordinary times, to secure his 
bank against defalcations, a cashier or presi- 
dent will only need to watch the private lives 
of his tellers, and to make sure that they are 
not gamblers and not involved in disreputable 
intrigues. But in extraordinary periods of 
general speculation, no observance of their pri- 
vate life will warrant the conviction that they 
are not dabbling in stocks. JENKINS and 
Winpsor had both been bank clerks for many 
years. JENKINS had grown gray in the service. 
If age and experience gave any title to trust he 
had it. Yet when the terrible speculative si- 
moom of 1863-64 swept over the land, it swept 
away his principles, his long-tried fidelity, his 
regard for his family, even his self-interest. 
If he fell, is it reasonable to suppose that the 
other thousand bank tellers and cashiers through- 
out the country resisted the temptation, and that 
the number of bank defalcations which will be 
brought to light in 1865 and 1866 will be no 
larger than in 1862 and 1863? | 

Consider the position of a paying teller. He 
has so much money under his charge—from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000, as the business of the 
bank requires. This money at night is locked 
in his vault, of which he has the key. In theory, 
the book-keeper of the bank checks his balance 
every night, or, in this*city, every morning, 
when the exchanges are made at the clearing- 
house; and the cashier compares the balance 
as shown by the books of both, and counts the 
notes. In practice, book-keeper and teller com- 
pare balances once a week or once a month, in 
order to ascertain the amount of “overs” and 
„ unders;“ in other words, the sums which the 
teller has overpaid and underpaid. Even the 
most accurate tellers make mistakes daily, but 
generally they are found to balance each other. 
If the teller enjoys the confidence of the cashier 


and directors, his notes are not counted, except at 


rare intervals, If he says that the trunk or tray 
contains $400,000, they accept the statement as 
a fact, though it may contain but $300,000. 
Even tellers of different banks accept from each 
other $10,000 packages without counting them. 
This, be it remembered, is the practice, not the 
theory, of modern banking. | 

Under this practice it. is clear that a smart 
bank teller can always manage to abstract a cer 
tain percentage of the money placed in his 
charge, and keep it outside of the bank for long 
periods of time. If his average amount of notes 
on hand is 8500, ooo, he knows that his balance 
will never run below $200,000, and he can use 
half that sum without much risk of detection, if 
he is trusted by his superiors. Under these cir- 
cumstances he sees men around him making 
fortunes by speculation. A friend of this man 
JENKINS once made $400,000 in a week. He 
sees his chiefs, the cashier and directors of the 
bank, gambling furiously in stocks and gold, 
and notes their profits. He is told by brokers 
whose account he keeps that Erie is a sure card, 
and that if he had but $10,000 he could double 
it in less than a fortnight. He resists the tempt- 


ation for a long time; for, as we said, the nat- 


ural tendency of every man in his position is to 
be honest. But he has so often seen the pre- 
dictions of his friends realized, so often seen 
Erie rise when he was told it was going to rise, and 
Old Southern fall when he was warned it would 
fall, that at last he yields. It is but a tempo- 
rary loan from the bank, he says. His money 
—or more truly the bank’s money—staked, he 
plays, the inexorable law of fate comes into 
operation and he loses. It is always so. Stolen 
money carries its curse. He has taken the 
plunge, however, and the sequel comes easier. 
The question for him now is whether he shall 
surrender himself a thief, or by further thefts 
endeavor to make good his losses, restore what 
he has stolen, and regain his self-respect. In 
such a dilemma no shrewd man could hesitate 


or an instant. He steals more, plays again, 


and again loses. Are there any instances of 

made on stolen capital? But why pur- 
sue a tale that has been worn threadbare by the 
publishers of the Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common?“ 


~ 


There is a point in bank defalcations by tell- | 


ers at which the aid of accomplices becomes req- 
uisite, and this is perhaps the point to which 
public attention may be most usefully directed. 
To buy or sell stocks, the intervention of a bro- 
ker is essential. How about a broker who re- 
ceives ten or twenty or fifty thousand dollars 
from a bank teller as margin on speculative op- 
erations? Should he not be presumptively held 
to have been cognizant of the felonious source 
of his margins? If he did not know, ought he 
not to have suspected? Again, while a paying 
teller may, by dexterity and by relying upon the 
confidence of his employers, divert ten or twenty 
per cent. of his stock of notes, it is quite clear 
that he can not make away with half his stock 
without accomplices in the bank. We do not 
pretend to know the details of JENKINS’s case. 
But it seems quite improbable that he could 
have abstracted so large a sum as $300,000 
from the bank without the connivance of other 
clerks. Days must have occurred when his 
stock of money was too small to discharge the 
debt of the bank at the Clearing-house—if his 
own accounts were the only ones that were fals- 
ified. On this head the suicide of Earnie, who 
had been book-keeper in the bank, is suggestive. 
But the investigation by the bank authorities 
and the courts should still be thorough.. 

An eminent British divine declares that, on 
the whole, he doubts whether certain forms of 
vice are restrained in any perceptible degree by 
mere precept. So far as bank defalcations are 
concerned, the axiom may perhaps be accepted. 
No teller robs a bank deliberately. He acts 
from sudden impulse, and generally repents im- 
mediately afterward. He would repair the 
damage at once if he could. It is wholesome, 
probably, to peruse the homilies which JEN- 
K1ns’s affair has suggested to the daily papers: 
it is well to read in clear print that roguery is 
wrong, and honesty on the whole the best poli- 
cy; but for all this bank stockholders and bank 
directors will do well, whenever stock specula- 
tion is lively, to inspect their accounts closely, 
and not to trust to any teller’s report of his cash 
without counting the notes. 


THE KETCHUM FRAUDS. 


In an article, printed a few weeks since in 
these columns, some notice was made of a Wall 
Street combat between an old and wary opera- 
tor in Erie, and ‘‘a young banker of preternat- 
ural sagacity.” The old nd wary operator 
won—won a million dollars. ‘The young bank- 
er of preternatural sagacity is now a fugitive from 
justice, having robbed the street so thoroughly 
that the ScuuYLerR frauds appear trifling by the 
side of his. His name is Epwarp Ketcugm. 

A mere narrative of the facts is more instruct- 
ive than comment, 

The great house of Kercuum, Son, & Co. 
has been for years the clearing-house for the 
Connecticut banks, and a number of other 
banks throughout the country. Its deposits 
have been at times over five million dollars. 
In the crisis of 1857 Ketcnum, Son, & Co. 
never suspended specie payments, and paid gold 
when the banks refused to do so. When the 
suspension of 18616 took place Ketcuoum, 
Son, & Co. paid specie long after the banks 
were on a paper basis. Ani for a long time 
after the currency began to depreciate they were 
the heaviest holders of gold in New York. When 
gold, after rising to 173, began to fall, they 
were the first to sell, and it was currently sup- 
posed they had made as much on the fall as they 
had previously made on the rise. When stocks 
began to advance in 1863 they were large buy- 
ers, and took the lion’s share of the great har- 
vest that was garnered in that year, and in the 
first quarter of 1864. Fortune never deserted 
them till April, 1864, when it was reported that 
they lost heavily during the panic. 

Up to that time the house had the.credit of 
all the operations which were made in its name, 
whether this theory was well founded or no, it 
seems that after April 1864, the house did not 
operate. But one of its members, EpwarD 
Ketcuum, did. He undertook, by a bold Bear 
campaign, to repair his April losses, and in the 
autumn and winter of 1864 he succeeded to a 
marvelous extent. Every one who has operated 
in Wall Street knows how quickly profits, or 
losses, accumulate in active times, when opera- 
tions are large. Between June 1864 and Jan- 
uary 1865, Epwarp Ketcuum must have made 
near a million dollars. He e infatuated 
with his success. On the news of the decisive 
victories won by Grant, SHERIDAN, and SHER- 
Max, he sold stocks short, to an amount far ex- 
ceeding the operations even of Jacos LITTLE. 
His theory was that with peace would come col- 
lapse, prostration of business, decline of rail- 
road receipts, contraction of currency, and gen- 
eral stagnation. It is an axiom in Wall Street 
that what every one expects never comes true. 
Every one agreed with Epwarp Ketcuoum, and 
sure enough every one was disappointed. There 
was no collapse, no prostration, no decline in 
railway traffic, no contraction of currency. The 
Bear movement failed, a Bull movement was 
inaugurated and was successful, and Epwarp 
Kertcuoum lost all his previous gains, and proba- 
bly all the money he could draw from his firm 


He was not discouraged. He paid his defts, 
covered his shorts, preserved his credit, reversed 
his , and bought as many stocks for the 


— — 
rise as he had previously sold for the fall. 
Bought more—how many more no one knows; 
probably, in all, five times as many as Jacon 


Litre in his boldest days had ever dared to 


handle. Throughout he managed matters with 
admirable dexterity ; always claiming to have 
little or no personal interest in the market, but 
to be merely the broker of n powerful and 
wealthy clique whose names remained con- 
cealed. He was believed. His purchases were 
commonly talked of as purchases by “the 
Ketcnom party.” He was the party; he alone, 
a boy of twenty-six—cold, serene, self-possess- 
ed; never, in any state of the market, flurried 
or excited ; always a model financier. : 

But to buy $25,000,000 worth of stocks— 
and rumor estimates EDwann Ketcuum’s pur- 
chases as high as this—money as well as credit 
is requisite. People are apt to call up depos- 
its on speculative contracts even with the best 
houses. Now Epwarp Ketcnecm had lost his 
money. To what extent the houseof Kercu- 
um, Son, & Co. was implicated with him, and 
to what amount he could use their capital, are 
questions which can not as yet be determined; 
it is clear, however, that in June and July of this 
year Epwarp Ketcnum needed money badly, 
and his brokers, Granam & Co., must have 
pressed him for margins. He was not at a loss. 

A few months since, with a view of facilitat- 
ing transactions in gold, the gold brokers agreed 
to keep gold accounts in the Bank of the State 
of New York, and to transfer gold from one to 
the other by means of certified checks instead 
of carting the gold from office to office in bulk. 
Under this arrangement all the actual gold in 
market in the city lay in the vaults of the State 
Bank; and deliveries among brokers were made 
by gold cheeks, duly certified. The bank issued 
to its customers check-books to be used exclu- 
sively for gold transactions. One of these check- 
books, issued in the name of 
& Co., was secured by Epwaxp Ketcuum. 

A few days afterward it became rumored that 
the gold market was to be cornered. Large 
sums of money had been borrowed, right and 
left, of banks, bankers, and merchants, on gold, 
t.e. gold checks, at a high rate of interest, on the 
special condition that the checks should never be 


used in the market. Financial pundits in the * 


daily papers declared that Ketcuum was trying 
to put gold up by creating a scarcity, and gave 
in evidence his unwillingness to have kis gold, 
i e. gold checks, loaned out on the street. They 
dreamed of the real reason of his policy. 


ü On the 14th of August a banker, Happening 


to be in a friend’s office while the friend was 

examining his ‘‘ collaterals,” noticed a certified 

gold check among them. He knew the draw- 
ers of the check. He knew their signature. 

Seizing the piece of paper, he examined it. 

‘**Tis very odd,” said he, that Messrs. So and. 
So don’t know how to spell their own name.” 
The “ friend” was at once alarmed. ‘The JEn- 
kIxs defalcation had created uneasiness. He 
sent the check round to the firm whose name it 
bore, and asked if it was good. He was prompt- 
ly told that it was a forgery. Within an hour 
checks to the amount of $200,000, bearing 
the names of leading houses, were produced 
from safes and trunks, and were all pronounced 
to have been forged. In every instance the 
checks had been used by Granam & Co., or 
Ketcnum’& Co., as collateral for loans. 

Who was the forger? was now the question. 
This question was very simpy answered. The 
State Bank, in assuming the monopoly of the 
issue of gold check-books, had a motive. It 
numbered all its checks from 1 to 1,000,000, 
no matter to whom they were issued. Thus 
Jones got Numbers 54,000 to 54,100, Suirn 
62,000 to 62,100, Ropinson 31,000 to 32,000, 
and so forth. By noting the number of the 
forged checks, therefore, it was a matter of an 
instant to find out to whom the blank checks 
were issued. By six o’clock p.m. on the 14th 
August, the bank knew that all the forged checks 
came out of the book sent to Epwarp Ketcuum 
for C. Granam & Co., and by half past six 
CHARLES Granam, who had been in ill health 
and absent from his office for two months, was 
able to assure the bank that the check-book had 
never been seen in his office and had never de- 


parted from the possession of Epwarkp Ketcuum. 


Events thickened quickly. In the afternoon 
of 14th Epwarp Ketcuum, who had discussed 
the market with several brokers with his usual 
composure, sent a clerk, at four v. u., to the City 
Bank with a check for $70,000. It was past 
bank hours, but there; was nothing unusual in 
the fact that Ketcnum, Son, & Co., who had so 
many customers engaged in the purchase of grain 
and cotton, required that amount of currency at 
that late hour. The money was counted out, a 
large at Ketcnum’s request, being 
in bills of small denominations, The money 
procured, Epwarp Ketcnuum wrote a letter to 
his partners, acknowledging his crime and ad- 
vising them what to do, quietly walked up 
Broadway, with a bundle of bank-notes under 
his arm, bought a traveling-bag to hold his cur- 
rency, and departed. 5 

On the following morning Cuaries GRAHAM 
& Co., leading brokers, and Kxronun, Sox, & 
Co., unquestionably the first private banking 
house in the city, stopped payment, and a fright- 
ful panic in Wall Street ensued. Over two 
millions of forged checks came to light during 
the day. 
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Tie hearts that might ha she could do they escaped from beneath her lashes, | still. Then Abt d I, instead of going 50 

1 USELESS GRIEF. a rr 5 and she had no resource but to wipe them away 67... — 
Dor grieve for dead roses—a useless employment So had he hoped and dreamed to find Edna; and with her kerchief; Of late she had been in-txbe Timothy from the aisles below. en 
That never was known to do any one good; he met her driving on the crowded beach, so eager | habit of crying, and was not mistress of her eyes. Our knelt there dead / 


tears o’er the beauties of Spring? 


you rejoice in its sunshine; 
comes do the same thing in its shade; 
But never forget it’s nothing but moonshine 

To think that the Winter for mourning was made. 


of 


And don’t forget that, friend, whatever you do. 


Past joy and past sorrow have perished together, 
And neither need shadow 


Don't grieve oer the past, with its lovely dead hours; 
It mever was known to do any one good; 

The future has music, and beauty, and flowers, 

And grieving will spoil them if any thing would. 


THE EMPTY SLEEVE AT NEWPORT; 
OR, WHY EDNA ACKLAND LEARNED TO DRIVE. 

Tue first thing Captain Harry Ash saw at New- 
port, when, for the sake of the new life and strength 
the sea-breezes would give himghe had been order- 
ed there with his left sleeve pinned empty to his 


breast, and his whole frame feeble as that of any 


child, was Edna Ackland driving. She sat in one 
of those pretty basket-work affairs in vogue in Up- 
pertendom, behind a handsome pair of ponies, hand- 
ling the reins skillfully, with her sister nestled at 
her side, and black Cato, in his silver hat-band, bolt 
upright behind ber. 

The new feminine accomplishment has taken 
mightily at Newport, as well as on the gorgeous New 
York avenue of palatial residences and the drives ot 


Central Park. And she was but one of fifty girlish 
drivers. But a battery of eyes rained upon her 


and glances and whispers of admiration were pro- 
fuse. Harry Ash heard some of 


Fitzfoodle’s simper, * 

ese fine gal, and knows how to drive.” 
—.— the By George, what a beauty!” of young 

ptop. 

It was a picture. Never did face look so 
bonnily beneath the shade of hat and pl Never 
did white fingets handle the reins so v. 


The only face that frowned was that poor, war- 


worn face of Captain Harry Ash. He looked after 
her, flushing and paling by turns. The sight was 
eaven knew. 

He had, young as he was, old-fashioned preju- 


dices. He liked womanly women. The girls of 


society, in their prononcée toilets, with their loud 
laughter and bold eyes, and ambition to be fast,“ 
often shocked him. And this new freak of driving 


had seemed the worst of all. She knew he thought 


so. She whom he had so often driven over that 
Newport beach (ah, he should never so drive any 
one again!), and whom he had loved because she 
seemed so womanly and gentle—a dainty thing to 
be watched over and guarded from harm driving 
with the daring eyes of fops and roués turned upon 


-her, eager for their praise and admiration, forgetful 


of him and his opinion. 

Ay, that was it, after all—not the mere fact of 
her-driving on Newport beach, but that she should 
be there on the day of his return, merry and forget- 


ful. 
He lad hoped to find her watching for him—to 


tenet ber somewhere quite alone. He had not 


more vanity than falls fairly to the lot of handsome 
men, but he had thought she loved him. In his 
saddest hour that belief had given him 4 little 
gleam of comfort, and he had dreamed of a fireside 
with Edna for its angel. It was over now. Had 
she loved him she would not have been here. And 
the poor fellow groaneé involuntatily, and hid his 
tine, worn face in his one transparent hand. 

While he on the hospital cot, fanned 
by the black wing of the Death Angel hovering 
over him, and in every lucid interval of 
her, she had been learning to drive for the sake 
of Fitzfoodle’s praise and young Tiptop’s compli- 


billiard-room—filled as 
they were with brainless fops and fortune-hunters— 
had been her world, and he was quite forgotten. 
Well, she owed him no duty. They were not 
betrothed. ‘ What was he—a helpless, one-armed 
fellow, shut off from manly sports for life at twen- 
ty-six—an invalid to be nursed and tended, who 
needed so much and could give so little, that he 


should fancy a mere flirtation bound that bright 


young beauty, with every advantage wealth and 
position could give a handsome girl, to him? 


to mark the applause of idle loungers that she had 
driven past him without knowing it. Past him, 
who would have known the very rustle of her robe 
in any throng. For a few moments the soldier bat- 
tled with hot tears and swallowed choking sobs. 
Then he was ce'm. 

480 be it,” he said. I have: borne much; I 
can bear more. I have given my left arm to my 
country. If my heart’s best love must follow it, 
let me accept my fate as a man and a soldier should.” 

And a stern look came over his face, and he lean- 
ed back among his cushions with his eyes turned 
seaward. 


the hotel, and there fatigue was a sufficient excuse 
for keeping his own room and avoiding Edna Ack- 
land, and all the rest of fashiondom. 

At best he hated the endless questioning and 
commiseration—the answering of inquiries as to 
his health, anc how and where and when that sleeve 
became empty. He did not enjoy the réle of hero, 
nor the admii ing pity of simpering misses and stout 
mammas. Edna Ackland’s sympathy was the only 
sympathy he craved, and that he had not. So, shut 
in his own room, while the world of Newport was 


eabroad, taking his walks and ric:. when others were 


at dinner, Captain Ash lived quit. uuch alone 
as he might on a desert island, save foi an occasion- 
al raid of masculine friends, who came to ‘ cheer 
him up,” and failed signally in that praiseworthy 
endeavor. 

The sea air was doing the convalescent very lit- 
tle good. In fact he was weaker than when he 
came to N 


better for the invalid than the balmiest breezes ever 
blown. These Harry Ash had not. He did not 


| even wish to live. 


Sometimes on the nights of the renowned New- 
port hops, when music came stealing on the 
balmy air to his very window, and the sound of 
dancing feet, timing it gayly, brought back the 
memory of hours when he was the merriest of the 
throng, the poor young soldier would sit with his 
aching head and heart and listen, almost believing 
that he could see Edna.among the dancers—Edna, 
in the white dress he loved to see her wear, with 
pearls about her throat and in her ears. 

Ay, and with young Fitzfoodle for a partner, 
and a throng of brainless boys about her when she 
grew weary of the German. Perhaps they whis- 
pered praises of her skill with whip and rein. Per- 
haps she looked and spoke as other girls did now, 
not with the modest glance and tone of the Edna of 
old, and yet he longed unseen to see and hear her. 

One night the longing grew so strong that to get 
rid of it he left his room and sauntered feebly out 
into the open air, and down a romantic path where 
he hoped he should not hear the music and the tin- 
kle of dancing feet. But it came to him even 
there. The lights flashed through the dark foliage 
—the notes of a valse mingled with the far-off sob 
of the sea. That music was like his memory, he 
could not escape it. For he had walked too far al- 
ready, and was fain to sit down and rest—he who 
had been once so strong. He flung himself on a 
garden-seat and wiped the damp drops from his 
brow. 

J am getting no stronger,” he thought. I 
shall never live to see the flowers die. Will she 
care, I wonder ?” | 

Even as he spoke a soft sobbing broke upon his 


make. It seemed close to him—he turned and 
looked. The garden seat rested with its back 
against a great tree— dos q dos to this, facing an- 
other walk, was a like seat. On this a lady sat— 
her head bent down—the moonlight lying on great 
coils of flaxen hair—little white bands clasped, and 
sobs, suppressed but audible to the young soldier, 
heaving her bosom. That wealth of hair, that 
slender form, surely he knew them. He bent for- 
ward to be certain, and a branch rustled, and the 
lady started up in affright. It-was Edna Ackland, 
and she saw him, for the moon was bright and full 
upon his face. For a moment both remained mo- 
tionless. Then she arose and came around the tree 
and sat down beside him. | 

Her eyes were swollen with weeping, and she 
held her hand out tohim. What could he do but 
take it? 

Jou are better?” she said. I feared you were 
very ill. You have been here a whole week and 
never been near us. Was that right?” a 

Jou forget I am an invalid and not equal to so- 


yet,” he said, coldly. | 

“* Forget—oh no!” and Kase took in his 

I am sadly altered 


empty sleeve—‘‘ how could 

How could you, indeed! 
neither useful nor ornamental to the world. The 
Lean do is to uit it, as I expect to 


She stretched her hand ‘o.vard him with a sud- 
den gesture that looked almost like a caress, and 
drew it back blushing scarlet. 

“Nay, you are better. The doctor told mam- 
‘ma so. All you need is exercise. You should 
drive out, or go upon the water more.” 

The word “drive” angered him. He answered 
eurtly: Driving is very pleasant to one who pos- 
sesses Miss s new accomplishment. It is 
not so charming to one who can never handle whip 
or rein again. The same with boating. Perhaps 
you are also mistress of the oar ?” . 

Les, I can row very well, I believe.” 

So she boasted of it. His lip curlec. 

„Were Miss Ackland a gentleman I should com- 
pliment her. As it is—” | 

„Well, Captain Ash?“ 

J can but regret it.” 

„Why?“ 

I grieve to see a woman unwomanly.. 

Edna Ackland arose and gathered her shawl about 
‘her. She intended to sail away in dignified silence, 


In a little while he had himself driven back to 


A happy heart is the best medicine, and hope 


ear—the note a dove mourning for her mate might. 


1 


Harry Ash had had his fling. Now he regretted 


forward. 
—brutal,” he said; for- 


I was 
give me. I am a very child—I am so weak and 
worn. Miss Ackland, surely J have not power to 


bring tears to your eyes. My opinion is not so 
much toyou?” 


But she sobbed on softly, and he stood looking at 
grieved. 


It was an old udice, he pleaded, quite 
out of date, I know. Forgive me, Oh Edna, Edna!” 
The name burst from him unawares. He took an- 
other step forward. The parting hour came back 
to him the of those little lips. Had he been 
mistaken ? she love him after all? 

If so, what had he done? And he almost sobbed : 
Edna, do not hate me for my brutal words! Edna, 
forgive me, pity me, love me; for in my maimed 
body dwells a heart all yours to its last beat!“ 

And then his one arm stole about her waist and 
drew her close to him. 


Are you really angry that I have learned to 
drive?” she said, after a few minutes. No— 
don’t answer; I must tell you first why I learned. 
I knew you loved me; I felt sure that you would 
tell me so when you returned; and, Harry, if you 
had lost both arms it would have made only one 
difference—I should have loved you more. So 
when they told me you had lost an arm, the first 
thought that came to my mind was this—the 
first thought after the shock was over, I mean— 
He will Be so helpless! There will be so many 
things he can not do for himself. I must be left 
hand and right hand also, should it be God’s pleas- 
ure. And that thought staid in my mind, and will 
stay there forever. 

„So, old Mark taught me to drive; and I learn- 
ed, as I have learned many things, for love of you. 
You are not angry now, Harry ?” 

Angry! It was strange anger then. It flushed 
brightly in his cheek, and sparkled in his eye, and 
told itself in a soft shower of kisses. * 


They are married now, and you may see them 


any day driving upon the Newport beach in the 


pleasant August afternoons. Her hands guide the 
reins, and he sits with his empty sleeve beside her. 
Yet, for all that, his eye is on the road and his voice 
guides her; so that, in reality, she is only his left 
hand, and he, the husband, drives. 


’ THE CRACK IN THE CHURCH 

Ours was a quaint old church, built of rough 
stone, with a peaked roof, and an odd little steeple, 
where a set of sweet bells hung. It had the queer- 
est little organ-gallery, with carven balustrades, 
about which cherubims seemed te flutter, and a 
birdsnest of a pulpit hung in mid air. Once the 
French Huguenots who settled New Rochelle had 
worshiped there, but it was an Episcopal church 
now, and most of the residents belonged to it. Not 
that they always attended regularly; for once ét 
was said, driven to madness by the beggarly array 
of empty pews, the Rev. Elias Danbury had begun 
his sermon thus: ‘‘ Dearly beloved Mr. and Mrs. 
Norroway and Mr. Parmelyea”—addressing the only 
members present who were wide awake. But that 
was of a rainy day, and before the came— 
the new organ, bright and loud of voice, which 
wicked people, not to be tempted out by sermons, 
came to hear. When this became an attraction, 
and good Mr. Hess, our German organist, had 
formed a choir, there was, on pleasant mornings, 
quite a display of best bonnets within, and of wag- 
ons, gigs, and saddle-horses without. Then would 
hunchbacked Timothy Brown, parish clerk and 
cordwainer, tip-toe out during service time, and 
save himself trouble by putting boots and shoes, 
made or mended through the week, under the seats 
of his customers’ wagons, that’ the 
them home themselves; and, , drop asleep 
until charitably awakened by the héad of the house 
of Adair, occupying the front pew, who poked at 
him across pews with umbrella or walking-stick, 
and caused him to start to consciousness with a so- 
norous ‘‘ Amen,” generally absurdly out of place, 
but sometimes as ridiculously in the nick of time. 

I sang in the church choir, and when it was 
formed I may have been seventeen. 

One October day, the last of the month, which 
chanced to fall on a Thursday, we went, according 
to custom, to practice some new music at the 
church. Early as it was, it was Christmas music, 
for we intended to make a grand display of our ac- 
quirements on that day, when the church was al- 
ways full of strangers. And I suppose np one had 
a thought but that on Christmas-day old Mr. Hess 
would sit at the organ, and we fill each a place be- 
hind the red curtain of the choir. That afternoon 
I stopped for Abby Adair, and we walked over to- 
gether. She had the soprano voice. I sang con- 
tralto. ‘There were maple leaves thick about the 
church, and quite a red carpet of them rustled under 
our feet. Some had blown into the church itself, 
and the hunchbacked clerk was hobbling about, 
picking them up. Tou are the first this time, la- 
dies,” he said. ; ; 

The first—then Mr. Hess has not come yet?“ 

„Ah! he’s come, Miss Sophy; warrant him for 
that. The first /:dies I meant. But he’s not play- 

We ran up the steps of the organ-gallery, Abby 
first. At the head of them she paused, and I— 
neither of us knew why—stood still also. The loft, 
just coming from such a bright October sunlight, 
was dark, and we could not quite make out what 
Mr. Hess was doing. He was on his knees, his 
head bent down. 

„Is he praying?” whispered Abby. 

We crept forward a-step. I said, Mr. Hess. 


but her eyes grew blind with tears. Despite all | There wasnoanswer. I said it louder, Noanswer 


~ 


we knew so well, and without him we had no heart 
to sing. Not even at Christmas time. 


impromptu sermon. Under the head of “firstly” 
he informed our organist that we were the most 
amiable of choirs, to whom hitherto all those dis- 
sensions peculiar to such institutions had been ut- 
terly unknown. Secondly, he let us know that Mr. 
Andrew Hudson did us a favor by coming among 
us, and that he was a wondrous organist. Thirdly, 
he hoped our amity would continue, and increase if 
possible, and then sat down, with his face beaming 
with smiles, to listen to our first afternoon’s per- 
formance. | | 

At the first touch we knew Mr. Hudson was mas- 
ter of the instrument; but whether we should like 
him personally was another question. I thought 
him very handsome; Abby Adair did not—and he 
was certainly grave and silent to a fault. 

We were so accustomed to good Mr. Hess, and 
his fatherly interest in each and all of us, that even 
a genial stranger would have seemed very differ- 
ent—this gentleman particularly so, from his pe- 
culiar manner. 

But I walked home that evening with our pastor, 
and on the way he told me quite a romantic story 
of our new organist. How, at twenty, he had saved 
a child from being crushed by the heavy wheels of 
a wagon driven by a drunken man, and, in the act, 
been so injured that it was for a time thought he 
would never walk again except on crutches. How, 
at this, the girl he loved—a giddy butterfly, with 
neither heart nor soul—had jilted him, and married 
some one else; and how, even while suffering great 
agony at intervals, the young man began to study 
music as a profession, by which in his crippled state 
he could suppor@his mother and himself. 

„He had genius, and succeeded wonderfully,” 
continued the clergyman ; and God has given him 
health and strength again, almost miraculously— 
and as for the girl, I believe, but for those five long. 
years which kept him a prisoner in his room and 
gave him so much time to think, he would have 
quite forgotten her. And sometimes I believe, and 
his old mother also, that if he ever meets another 
woman he can love he will become his old, light- . 
hearted self again.” | 

He looked at me as he spoke. He was very old, 
and often uttered his thoughts alond without intend- 
ing to do 80. * 

Pretty, very pretty,“ he muttered. Golden 

hair and blue eyes colored just as she was—and a 
good, sweet girl—” Then, with a start and newly. 
awakened look — There's the parsonage, Sophy; 
won't you come in and see Mrs. Danbury ?” 
But I was busy that night, and could not. Be- 
sides, I wanted to think. The new organisi was a 
different person already in my eyes. I felt sorry 
tor him and indignant with the girl, and rejoiced 
that he was no longer very lame—as though I had 
known him all my life; and I hoped that he would 
meet some new true love. Abby Adair ? — no, she 
could not understand him. Ruth Maitland or Bess 
Blauvelt ?—nay, each had a suitor. 

And then, being at home, I went to the glass and 
look: at Sophy Norroway ! 

Did Mr. Danbury mean me? I had golden hair 
and blue eyes. Perhaps I was pretty; and I was 
sure that if I had been that girl I never, never 

There the folly of my thoughts burst upon me ; I 
laughed aloud. Silly, silly girl! I cared nothing 
for that dark, sad stranger; and he had not even 
looked at me. ; 

Not then; but I could not say the same after- 
ward. There came a time when, lift my eyes when 
I would, I saw his bent upon me, Not an imperti- 
nent stare; a quiet, earnest look, as though he were 
trying to read me through. He used tolisten-wh:n — 
I spoke to others, though he very seldom conversed 
with me; and once, I fancied, changed my seat 
under some pretense, to have me where he could see 
me better. At last, as I sat sewing at home ene 
day, near the window, I lifted my eyes and saw him 
coming up the garden path. 

We talked that day. Shy people can only really 
converse en tée-a-t#e. And when he went away | 
knew him and liked him. 

The first time I ever saw him smile was when he 
looked back at the door to say a last word or two. 

It was a very sweet smile, brimful of kindliness. 

I was just eighteen, he nearly thirty. I fell in 
love with him the sooner for that. Yes, the secret 
is out. A few of those visits, half a dozen of those 
long quiet chats, and I loved him fondly. I be- 
lieved he loved me. I could not help thinking 5°. 
Not that he ever said any thing, but looks and 
tones are better signs than words sometimes. I 
was young and inexperienced; I trusted to them, 
perhaps, more than I should. I never told any one 
my secret, but I nursed it in joyful silence. When 
Thursdays came I knew I should see him, and the 
sky seemed brighter than that of any other morn- 
ing, and Sabbaths were days of earthly hope and joy 
to me; and whenever at home in the still evening, 


with grandpa asleep in his easy-chair, I 


ty * ~ 
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coming up the garden path that well known step, 
with the little halt it had not quite lost yet, my 
heart began to beat and my cheek to flush. 
O, I loved him so! I loved him so! Words can 
not tell how well I loved him. 
So, in those lonely days at home, when I had lit- 
tle to do but think, I built castles in the air, wo- 
manly castles, with his face in every scene, and 
almost without knowing it I was waiting for him to 
ask me to be his wife. 
I was quite my own mistress, old grandpa would 
never say me nay, and he loved Andrew almost as 
well as I did, and grandma always humored me. 
The happiest memories of my life are of that 
choir in the dim old church. Some day I may be 


old and blind and deaf to outward things, but I 


shall always be able to see that organ. The olive 
face and dusky Spanish eyes bent over the music, 
and the golden sunlight falling over the sweet pic- 
ture through the narrow window over head, and 
burnishing the glimmering organ and the waves of 
jet black hair. I shall always, until earthly music 
is drowned by that of heaven, hear Andrew Hudson 
playing as he played in those happy hours. 


One Thursday I went earlier than usual to find 


only the clerk in the church nailing down new car- 
pets on the aisles. As I paused to look at them he 
put his hand in his pocket. A letter for you,” he 
said, and stretched toward me a little missive white 
and spotless, with one drop of green wax in its 
midst. 

We girls had a sentimental habit of writing notes, 
and this was nothing new. I took it carelessly in 


my hand and slipped it in my pocket to read at 


home. I had seen a form I knew moving among 
the grave-stones in the church-yard, and could think 
of nothing else. 

Just then the clerk, flinging away a bit of old 

t, called me. - 

„See, Miss Sophy, what a crack! They'll be 
sorry they don’t heed me about this floor some day.” 
There, just at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
gallery where the singers sat was indeed a crack, 
wide and deep, leaving full four inches between the 
floor and the lower step at that corner. The floor 
is settling, Miss, said he. The church is getting 


old, you see; I reckon itll last my time, though,” | 


and he hammered away furiously, making such a 
racket that neither of us heard any one approaching 
until a voice cried : , 

„Ah! new carpets. The church will be smart 
next Sunday.” 

It was Andrew Hudson. He stood looking down 
upon us with his great eyes. 

Not before we needed em Sir,” said Timothy. 
„But what's the use o carpets with floors like these 

wearing em out? Beg pardon—want to pass, Sir?“ 

Andrew gave me a look. It said Come.“ I felt 
my cheek flushing. I longed to hear him say that 
he loved me, and yet the fancy that he might be 
going to speak now frightened me. 

have a note I ought to read, I said, taking it 
from my pocket. 

No matter; let the note alone; read it at home. 
Come sit in the gallery with me until the rest 
come.” 

He said it in such a pleading whisper, under. cover 
of the old clerk’s hammering, that I could not re- 
fuse. We went up together, I not daring to look 
at him. 

There was a pile of new music on the stand, and 
in my confusion I sought refuge in that. As I bent 
over the pages he bent over me; and all in a mo- 
ment he had caught me about my waist and kissed 
me. Such a kiss, I feel it yet burning on my fore- 
head 


I was not angry. I will not tell a falsehood, I 
was glad; but just then Abby Adair’s laugh came 
ringing up the gallery stairs, and 1 wrenched my- 
self away from him. In a moment she was with 
us, and half a dozen more followed, and we were 
not alone again that day. How many mistakes I 
made in my music, with the memory of that kiss 
driving every other thought from my mind, I am 
afraid to tell. 

That evening I watched and waited for Andrew 
at home. I felt sure he would come—sure that he 
would speak at last; but though I listened all the 
evening I did not hear his step upon the path. At 
last I went to bed, feeling sad and d 
and forgetting all about the little note until I was 
fairly undressed. Then I looked in the pocket of 
the dress I had taken off for it. It was not there. 

It was such a singular thing that it should be 
gone that I suddenly became interested. I wrapped 
myself in a shaw] and went all over the house with 
a candle, but in vain. How I had lost the note I 
could not guess, but it was lost undoubtedly. And 
somehow the loss began to trouble me, unimportant 
as I believed the epistle must be. 

Well, my trouble began that night. Andrew 
Hudson never came near the house, and when 
Saturday afternoon came I went to the church to 
practice, feeling sure I should hear he was ill; but 

there he sat at the organ, and never so much as 
looked at me when I came in. When he had occa- 
sion to speak to me it was in an altered voice, and 
there were great rings about his dark eyes which 
made them look hollow. 

„What could it all mean, was he ill or angry 
with me?” I longed to ask him. 

But he gave me no opportunity. As soon as the 
hour was over he hastened away, saying something 
about an engagement.” 

I looked over the balustrade after him and saw 
him descending the stairs very slowly, with a spirit- 
less, weary look upon his face that brought hot tears 
to my eyes. 

Why did he look so? He had been happy and 

and eager when we last met. Why 
did he neither look at nor speak to me? He had 
kissed me then. 

I asked these questions of myself a thousand 
times, but found no answer. He never gave me 
one. Week after week passed and he did not come 
near our house. Time after time I sang in the choir 
and he never even spoke to me; and the troubled 
look was ever on his face, and he had grown older 

n this short space of ‘ — 


At last I could bear it no more. 

To love him so and be so utterly separated from 
him, even while I could have touched him with my 
hand. To feel to my heart’s core the coldness of 
his look and tone when he was forced to speak to 
me. Oh, my heart was rung in those days! 

It ached as young hearts only can ache, and the 
worst was, it was a grief I could share with no one. 
So, finding there was no explanation coming, I left 
the choir. I had a cold, and my voice was weak. 
There was a real reason to give, and I gave it. And 
Emily Otis took my place, and I sat on the Sabbath 
between grandpa and grandma in the old church be- 
low. I could hear him there, but I noed not see him. 

I think grandma guessed was wrong. 
But she thought me such a child that she could 
hardly think of any serious wooing for me yet. 

A week after I had left the choir the organ was 
dumb again. Andrew Hudson’s engagement had 
expired and he refused to renew it. 

He left New Rochelle without even bidding me 
good-by. I never knew how much hope was left in 
my heart until I heard that he was gone. 

That day I staidinmyownroom. And ill enough 
I really was, Heaven knows. 

There’s no ail of the body like that of the heart. 
Though grandma’s pills and potions I flung out of 
the window by stealth into the flower-beds. 

The next day I dressed myself and went down to 
breakfast. As I stood before the glass I said to 
myself: Sophy Norroway, the time has come 
when you must play the woman. The only man 
you have ever loved or ever can love has no love for 
you, that is certain; and though you were not to 
blame at first, for he gave vou cause to think he 
was fond of you, you would be to blame now to 
keep that love in your heart. Crush it, or, if you 
can’t crush it, hide it. Look as well and be as merry 
as you can, and let nobody have cause to point at 
you and say, Sophy Norroway was disappointed in 
love, and that is why she never married, when you 
are the lonely old maid you must live to be.” For, 
you see, I had no thought of liking any one else. I 
knew that could never happen. . 

Well, I fought with myself aſter that. I battled 
down the tears. I forced myself to pay visits and 
to have my friends about me. I would not cry 
even when alone. But do all I would there was 
the heart-ache still. The fox gnawing at my bo- 
som, though I kept the mantle over it. Sometimes 
I think it is almost a pity that a woman should ever 
love. For we can be sure of nothing in this earth, 
and life is worthless to one of us if the man she 
loves dies or forsakes her. A man can love twenty 
women. But a woman never truly loves more than 
one man. I used to wish often and often that I had 
never met Andrew Hudson. 

Fighting down the love it was wrong now to 
cherish, and trying to do my duty, and, I humbly 
hope, doing it in some measure, I lived through 
the long years. At the end of the tenth grandpa 
died, and grandma followed him in a few months. 

„ couldn't live without him,” she said. You 
see we'd been together fifty years, husband and I.” 
And those were the last words I ever heard her 
speak ; for an hour after she died, with her cheek 
lying softly in her hand like that of a sleeping babe. 

I could not grieve for them—it seemed so selfish. 
But I was all alone in the world. I lived alone in 
the old house but for my one servant, and sat alone 
in the pew with grandpa’s name upon the back, 
where it had been for fifty years. I heard the new 
organist—a lady—play, and the choir sing, and 
thought, despite myself, of the hands which had once 
touched the keys. 

There were many changes in the chureh. Old 
Mr. Danbury had been gathered to his. fathers. 
The girls who had sung with me were mostly mar- 


would give no man a heart with another’s name 
graven on it, and had said No” to more than one 
who would have made my lonely life pleasanter. I 
was nearly thirty, and the young folks called me 
an old maid.” 

I knew, but I was well content, for none had 
ever found my secret out. 

My thirtieth birthday fell on the first Sunday of 
October. It was eleven years since the first Sab- 
bath Andrew Hudson had played upoh that organ 
to which I listened dreamily as Miss Phillips played 
(as she styled it) the people in—a strain he had 
been fond of; and as I listened the old memories 
swept over me thick and fast. I bent my head 
upon the front of my pew, and prayed that God 
might bless the man I loved wherever he might 


with myself, there was no change in my love. 

When I lifted my head a stranger was passing 
up the aisle. A man of forty, with an olive skin 
and Spanish eyes—with crisp black hair flecked 
with silver, and falling from the crown—tall, fine- 
ly. formed, but walking with a slight limp—An- 
drew Hudson, ten years older than when I had last 
seen him, but Andrew Hudson yet. 

I never hoped to look upon him again with liv- 
ing eyes. I feasted them now. I was not quite 
sure I could live through that hour. The sup- 
pressed agitation seemed to he killing me; yet the 
very sight of him was a joy. He sat above me in 
the side-aisle, and could not see me without turn- 
ing his head. 

Even then, with my mourning veil down, he 
might not know me, and I could hardly be the same 
at thirty I was at eighteen. 

I looked and looked, great tears welling into my 
eyes. I was not conscious of any thing going on 
about me. I only knew I saw Andrew. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a crash—a rum- 
bling shaking of the church and screams from fe- 
male voice. The whole congregation started to 
their feet at once and pushed doorward, the old 
clerk trving his best to stop them. 

any danger at all,” he made them 
hear at last, it's just by the door. The floor has 
given way. I've said it would these twenty years.” 

At that the crowd huddled back and found them- 
selves at a stand-still. 

2 ust then a hand touched my shoulder. A voice 


ried, as I might have been had I chosen; but I: 


be; for, after all those years, and my long battle 


Do not be alarmed. The church will not tum- 
ble about our ears yet. The only danger is a rush 
over the weak spot of the floor.” 

It was Andrew’s voice, and I did not dare to look 
at him. 

I stood quite still. Some of the bolder souls had 
leaped the chasm; others had clambered through 
the windows. The ladies were being handed over 
by means of an extemporaneous bridge, and the 
place was almost empty. 

The new clergyman had come down from the 
pulpit; and stood, with his wife on his arm, very 
near us. The clerk and Deacon Hlauvelt peered 
into the aperture. 

The beams have been dry-rotting a long while,” 
said the latter. One of em is in two, and the 
other— I say, there's a letter!” 

He interrupted himself by kneeling down and 
thrusting his arm into the chasm. , on the 
ledge formed by the cellar wall, rested a letter— 
dirty, cobweb-covered, but with the seal unbroken. 

wae. y—Norroway,’” he read, slowly. 
„Why, Sophy, that’s yours!” | 

I saw Andrew Hudson start violently and turn 
his eyes upon me with a new look in them, and I 
stretched out my hand. How it trembled ! | 

An old letter, I said. I lost one before I 
read it ten yearsago. It must have slipped through 
that crack in the floor we all know of. And I 
spoke calmly, though my heart was beating so that 
I could hear it. 

I crossed the bridge with a laugh the next mo- 
ment, chatted a while with the clergyman's wife, 
and betook myself home. Half-way I heard a step 
following me—a step I knew so well. I tried to 
go on and could not. f paused. He gained upon 
me. The soft brown hand, with its rounded finger- 
tips, caught mine. | : 

Miss Norroway—Sophy,” he almost gasped. 
**Stop—listen to me—I beseech you. Sit down 
here, under these maples, and read that note—read 
and answer it; not as it asks you, but with a word 
—a smile—a look. Life seems within my grasp 
once more!“ 

He sank upon the grass under the maples, and 
drew me down beside him. 

In a sort of dream I broke the seal and glanced 
over the first words of the page before me. It bore 
the date of eleven years before, and read thus: 

“ Dear Sopoy—” 

I tried to read on, but the letters danced before 
my eyes. I glanced at the signature and saw his 
name. The letter fluttered into my lap. 

‘* Sophy,” he pleaded, read all, and answer me.” 

But there was no need. The truth had flashed 
upon me. The lost letter had been from him, asking 
me to be his wife, and he had taken silence for re- 
jection of his suit. Oh the ten long years of hid- 
den sorrow—years that had changed me from a 
girl to a woman, that had sprinkled silver in his 
ebon lock! What bitter payment for one careless 
act! He drew closer to me. 

My eyes met his, my hand was stretched toward 
him. Oh, Andrew!” I cried. J 

Lou never could have been so dear to me had 
you not loved me all the while.” 

And the next moment I was clasped to his breast, 
and our lips met in their first kiss. 

Have I told you enough? I will not sadden the 
story now by going back into those weary years of 

I will not weary you with the chain of 


you how, on one sunny morn, Queen Anne’s bells in 
that old church steeple rang a wedding chime, and 
drew’s wife. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wrone Bunt — Pumpkins popped in to pay his 

tting on a long face to correspond with the occa- 

On entering the house, he said that the times were 

that he couldn't raise the money; and, dashing 

a bundle of notes on the table, exclaimed, ** There! 
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D it, give it — 
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own work, and is so sus- 

s that, if she stays 
away all day, he is sure 
to ask her where she has 
been.“ 


the h 
Cattle pla at 
pitch and toss in the 
streeta. Such is the prog- 
ress of civilization ! 

% Pm not 80 as 
I used to be,“ as the on- 
ion remarked after it was 


half out?” 


0 end my story with the hour that made me An- 


of Autun 

must not, therefore, die, unless they wish their bodies to 

remain unburied. We see no other way of the 
of men who live by other people's * 


Joun G. Saxe has put forth the following epigram: 
Saratoga and Newport—you’ve seen un. 
Said Charley, one to Joe; 
Pray tell me the difference 
For bother my know.” 


water. 
At the other, it goes into you,” 3 


Agr Nor. — We have been favored with a private view 


want of keeping. 


LINES TO A YOUNG LADY OF FASHION. 


I love thee for thy chignon, for the boss of 
Which thou 


wear. 

Oh, what a grace that ornament unto doth 
Wound seems a curtain- rod with; 


ec 
The lilies likewise that adorn thy 
And all that sweet “il/nsion” het, ap 


spread, 
Improves the poor reality of Nature's white and red. 
I love thee for the muslin and the 


Move thee for thy not; there may, for T see, 

The K shop inside that dress 

do but thy surface know, 
canvas hid below. 


I do not love thee for thy f 
The picture tis I value, not t 


I love thee for thine iness, thy vanity, and pride; 
But oh!-too lovely, far too ar. art thou to be my bride. 
So dear‘a wife as thou would:t prove, ta marry thee, alas! 
How ver I ought to be, and should be—what an ass! 


Tworolp — — Sir Fletcher Norton was 
noted for his want of courtesy. before 
t. he 


Lord Mansfield, on some question of manoriai 

‘chanéed unfortunately to say: I can illustrate the 

in an instant in my own person; I myself have two little 
manors,” The interposed, with one 


judge immediately 
of his blandest smiles, We all know it, Sir Fletcher.” 


Fuppiep Rats.—A servant-girl in that uncertain re. 
gion known as Out West“ recently tried whisky to kill 
rats. She made it sweet with sugar crumbled in 
and set the dish in the cellar, A few heurs after she went 
down and found several rats gloriously **fnddled,” en- 
gaged in throwing potato parings and hauling one another 
up to drink. These were easily disposed of; 
killed left the premises immediately, undoubtedly suffer- 
ing with a severe headache. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ENGLAND'S CROWN. 


sittin’ on de said 
de of November, come to def 


ober de riber in de said riber, whar we find he 

was uentialy drown, and a’terwards washed on de 

rider side, whar we'e’pose he was froze to def.” 

Apropos pz does Selica remind 

you of a doorway ?—Because she is an egress, 


4 


An Erroz.— Off she goes!” said Mr. Smith to his 
spouse, as they started by the railway from London bridge. 
* You are wrong, said Mrs. Smith, for this is the ‘mail’ 
train. 


A countryman once brought a piece of board toan artist, 
with the request that he would paint u it St. Christo- 
pher as large as life. But,” returned the artist, that 
board is much too small for that purpose.“ The cour 
tryman looked perplexed at this unexpected discovery 
„That's a bad job,” said he; ut, Joe, Sir, ye can 


let his feet hang down over the 
The reason why those astute the French call a 
Uy better left out. 


chorus a refrain is that it is 


A BAD DRAWING. xy | | 
“Do you feel any better now? I've got it almost 
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| And oh! I love thee for the boots thine ankles that protect, 
So proper to the manly style young ladies now affect. 
| Two Williams, Henry, Stephen, Henry, Dick, 
| John, Hal, three 
| Two Edwards Dick, two Harrys, and a Ned, 
Mary, Bess, James, and Charles, who lost his 
Charlies, James, Will, Anne, four Georges, and a Wil. 
And Queen Victoria, who is reigning still. 
The following is the verdict of a 1 We, the 
| undersigned, being a korner's juray to sit on de body of 
de nigger Sambo, now dead and gone afore us, hab been 
did on de night 
events which brought him on that day to New 
Rochelle and to the church porch. But I will tell —— — 
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man always gives — i 4 . 
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‘BY AMELIA B EDWARDS. 
Tue heavy twilight closes round; 
The church clocks their old tale r ; 
Dulled is the hoarse, unresting 
Oi traffic in the sultry street; / 
Languid the ebbing tide of feet ; 
Languid the leaves of the one tree 
from my attic window see. 


poor, unlovely, stunted thing, 
With crippled stem and scanty leaves; 

And yet it tells me tales of spring, 
And legends of the summer eves. 
Alas! the autumn wind bereaves 

My life of its one grace, what day 

It rends the last dead leaf away. 


For weary hands and eyes are free 
To steal a moment's rest at times; 
And when I turn to yonder tree 
I dream of sunny, southern climes, 
And weave my fancies into rhymes 
That rise and fall, like summer seas, 
As bend those branches to the breeze. 


Then dreaming, I once more behold 
The little home where I was born, 
The purple heath, the rippling gold 
Of hill-sides rich with July corn ; 
And then, ah me! I wake forlorn 
To want and work; and all I see . 
Are roofs, and spires, and my one tree! 


The toilsome wheels, the restless feet, 
The murmur in the stagnant air, 
The dull length of the city street, 

The dull round of the city square, 
Oppress me with a vague despair ; 
And still I weep, and work, and weep, 

Sleep, half-awake—wake, half-asleep ! 


But when I think of fields Und lanes 
Warm with the perfumes of July; 

And wooded slopes, and waving plains— 
Then, for one glimpse of God’s blue. sky 
I feel that I would gladly die— 

Gladly lie down to rest and pray, 

And with the sunset pass away. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


Br AMELIA R EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Baxpara’s History,” &. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
BRAVO ANTINOUS! 
Tue two Pulteneys staid out, the one to act 


as judge, the other as time-keeper; and the 


time-keeper was to give the starting signal by 
firing a pistol. 

In the mean while the eight competitors were 
ranged side by side, close under the ladies’ plat- 
form, with the sleeves of their jerseys rolled up 
above the elbows, their arms drawn close to their 
bodies, and their clenched fists pressed against 


their cheste—all lithe and eager-looking, like a 


pack of greyhounds. Of these, the two tallest 
and fairest were Saxon Trefalden and Sir Char- 
les Burgoyne. Sir Charles was the handsomer 
man; but Saxon was a shade the taller, and 
across the 
shoulders. 

Well m ght Miss Hatherton call him the gold- 
en-haired \ntinous; only that he was Antinous 
on a grand r scale than the famous Antinous of 


the Capitol—Antinous with Herculean possibil- 


ities of strength and speed. 

With the exception of Lord Castletowers, 
whose jersey was of a creamy white, just the tint 
of his flannel trowsers, the young men were each 
distinguished by the colors of their shirts. Sax- 
on’s was striped pink. and white; Burgoyne’s 
light blue and white; Vaughan’s mauve and 
white; and so on. 

All was ready. The course was clear; the 
drawn up, and 
waiting. Suddenly the time-keeper threw up 
his hand and fired in the air. At the same in- 
stant, as if shot from his pistol, the eight ranners 
sprang forward, and the race began. 

They had no sooner started than Saxon took 
the lead, runying lightly and steadily, with his 


bead well up, and his curls dancing in the sun. 
He was obviously putting but little labor into his 


running, and yet, at the first three or four bounds, 
he had gained a good ten feet on his 


compan- 
ions. Next in order came CaStletowers, —— 


and Burgoyne, almost level with each other; 


and close after them, Edward Brandon, whose, | 
slightness of make and length of limb enabled { 


him to run tolerably well for a short distance; 
but whose want of real physique invariably 
knocked him up at the end of the first three 
hundred yards. Torrington, Greville, and Pel- 
ham Hay brought up the rear. In this order 
they ram the first round. At the second turn, 
however, just as they neared the ladies’ platform, 
Castletowers made a rush to the front, and 

ed Saxon by some three or four feet. At the 


same instant Vaughan and Burgoyne 


bly inereased their pace, widening space 
bee themselves and the four last at every 
stride. 

And now Brandon, who had for some seconds 
of distress, came sud- 
denly to a ; and, being passed by those 
in the rear, fell, ~~‘e and panting, to the earth. 

in the mean while Saxon gd in nowise quick- 
ened his pace or attempted to regain his lead; 
but kept on at precisely the same rate through- 
out the whole of the second round. Just as 
they were beginning the third, however, and at 
the very point where Castletowers had | 


— 


his Saxon, without pparent effort, 


on as before. 

At the fourth round Castletowers brought 
himself up abreast a the 
Burgo gave in, aug agged obvi- 
ously shoe Castletowers again dashed forward, 
and again secured the lead. 4 

A subdued murmur, that broke now and then 
into a cheer, ran round the course. Every eye 
was riveted upon the runners. Every head 
turned as they turned, and was outstretched to 
follow them. The ladies rose on the platform 
and watched them through their glasses. There 
were only three now—a white shirt, a pink shirt, 
and a mauve; but white gm per vided the 
suffrages of the lookers-on, nobody cared a 
straw for mauve. 

Again the circuit was nearly completed, and 
they were ing the stand. The next 
round would be the sixth and last. The interest 
of the moment became intense. The murmur 
swelled again, and became a shout—hats were 
waved, handkerchiefs fluttered—even Lady Cas- 


tletowers leaned forward with a glow of real ex- 


citement on her face. 

On they came—the Earl first, in his white 
jersey, pale as marble, breathing in short heavy 
gasps, lips 1 brows closely knitted, keep- 
ing up his lead gallantly, but keeping it by dint 
of sheer pluck and nervous energy. Saxon next 
—a little flushed, but light of foot and self-pos- 
sessed as ever, as fresh apparently as when he 
first started, and capable of running on at the 
same steady rate for any number of miles that 
might be set before him. Vaughan last—com- 
ing up very heavily, and full twenty yards in 
the 


rear. 

‘¢ Good Heavens!” cried Miss Hatherton, half 
beside herself with impatience, ‘‘ how can he let 
Lord Castletowers keep the lead ?” | 

„Because he can not help it,” said Olimpia, 

scornfully triumphant, She had forgotten that 
Saxon was her chosen knight, and all her sym- 
pathies were with the Earl. 
Absurd! he has but to put out a little more 
speed and he must win. The Earl is nearly— 
There! there! did I not tell you so? Bravo 
Antinous!“ 

They passed the platform; and as they passed 
Saxon looked up with an ardent smile, waved 
his hand to Olimpia, threw up his head like a 
young war-horse, bounded forward as if the wings 
were really on his feet, and the Earl as 
easily as a man on horseback passes a man on 
foot. ‘Till this moment the race, earnest enough 
for the rest, had been mere play to him. Till 
this moment he had not attempted to put ont 
his or show what he could do. Now he 


his body seemed as if borne upon the air. A great 
roar of admiration burst from the crowd; and in 
the midst of the roar, before Lord Castletowers 
had got over a third of the distance, Saxon had 


made the sixth round, and passed the winning 


by several feet. 
Won 


by a hundred and eighty yards,” said | 


Last round thirty-one 
. By Jove, Sir; though I've 
yself, I can scarcely believe it!“ 

Saxon laughed, joyously. 

J could have done it almost as easily,” said 
he, if it had been up hill all the way. 

And what did O Colonna say to her 
chosen knight, when he received the prize from 
her hands, only to lay it the next moment at 
her feet? Doubtless she remembered in good 
time that Saxon was her chosen knight, and 
forgot how disloyally her sympathies had strayed 
from him in the race. Dou her greeting 
had in it something poisonously sweet, subtle, 


intoxicating—to judge, at least, by the light in 
his face, as he bowed and turned away. 
— — 


Keckwitch the key. 
It never occurred to him that William Trefalden 
might possibly object to letting such loquacious 


information folded up in that little 
It was not in his nature to be in 
80 


* 


that he 


known news, vender with the evening 
and the traditionary old lady who has 


sidered beforehand from every point of 8 


and be spoiled by no blunder at starting. 
i address into his commonplace book, 
committed it to . over it, gloat- 
on it for 


any fresh steps 
HOUSE, KENSINGTON.” 
Such was the address given to him by Mr. 
Nicodemus Kidd. Elton House, Kensington ;” 
not a word more—not a word less. It was al 
address that told i 


nothing—suggested nothing. 
„Elton Villa” would have bespoken a neat, stuc- 


coed anachronism in the Græco-Gothie style; 
Elton Lodge,” a prim modern residence, with 
gardens, gates, and a carriage- drive; Elton 

an unassuming little place, shrinking 
back from the high-road, in a screen of lilacs 
and laburnums; but Elton House” t- 
ed none of these to the mind’s eye. Elton 
House” might be ancient or modern, large or 
small, a cockney palace or a relic of the old 
court days. There was nothing in its name to 
assist conjecture in any way. Thus again, the 
very suburb¢was perplexing. 
round about — there is none so diverse 
in its characteristics as Kensington—none so old 
in part, so new in part; so stately here, so squal- 
id there; so of the country countrified in one 
direction, so of the town towny in another. El- 
ton House might partake of any of these condi- 
tions for aught that one could gather from its 


name. 

In short, Mr. Abel Keckwitch turned the ad- 
dress over in his mind much as some people turn 
their letters over, stimulating their curiosity in- 

stead of gratifying it, and spelling out the motto 
on the seal instead of breaking it. 

At length he resolved to go over to Kensing- 
ton and reconnoitre the ground. Having come 
to this determination one Saturday afternoon 

on which day, when practicable, Mr. Trefalden 

ismissed his clerks at five o’clock), Abel Keck- 
witch pushed forward with his work; closed the 
office precisely as St. Dunstan’s clock was strik- 
ing; and instead of trudging as usual direct to 
Pentonville, turned his face westward, and hailed 
the first Hammersmith omnibus that came by. 

It was a lovely afternoon; warm, sunny, sum- 
merlike. Mr. Trefaideu’s head clerk knew that 
the park trees were in all the beauty of their 
early leafage, and that the air beyond Charing 
Cross would be delicious; and he was sorely 
tempted to take a seat on the roof. But 
dence prevailed. To risk observation would be 
to imperil the very end for which he was work- 
ing; so, with a sigh, he gave up the air and the 
sunshine, and took an inside place next the door. 

The omnibus soon filled; and, once closely 
packed, rattled merrily on till it drew up for 
the customary five minutes’ rest at the White 
Horse Cellar. Then, of course, came the well- 


ways 
been waiting for the last three quarters of an 
hour; and the conductor’s vain ap to the 
gallantry of gentlemen who will not go outside 
to oblige a lady—would prefer, in fact, to see a 


' dozen ladies boiled first. 


This interlude played out, the omnibus rattled 
on again to the where 
sev passengers ; and thence proceed- 
ed at a sober, leisurely rate along the Kensington 
Road, with the green, broad park lying all along 
to the right, and row after row of stately terraces 
to the left. 

„Put me down, conductor,” said Mr. Keck- 
witch, at the first turning beyond Elton 
House.“. 

He had weighed every word of this t- 
ly simple sentence, and purposely waited till the 


omnibus was less crowded before delivering it.. 


He knew that the Kensington Road, taken from 
the point where Knightsbridge is supposed to 
end, up to that other point where Hammersmith 
is supposed to begin, covers a fair three miles of 
ground; and he wanted to be set down as near 
as possible to the spot of which he was in search. 
But then it was essential that he should not seem 
to be looking for Elton House, or going to Elton 
House, or inquiring about Elton House in any 
way; so he worded his little speech with an in- 
genuity that was quite masterly as far as it went. 

„Elton House, Sir?” said the conductor. 
Don't know it. What's the name of the 
Street ?” 

Mr. Keckwitch took a letter from his pocket, 
and affected to look for the address. 

„Ah!“ he replied, refolding it with a disa 
pointed air, “that I can not tell you. My di- 
rections only say, ‘the first turning beyond El- 
ton House.’ I am a stranger to this part of 
London myself.” . 

The conductor seratched his ear, looked puz- 
zled, and applied to the driver. 

‘**Arry,” said he. Know Elton House? 

“ = House?” repeated the driver. Can't 
say I do.” 

I think I have heard the name,“ observed a 
young man 

„I'm sure seen it somewhere, said an- 
other on the roof. 

— all the information to be had 

Mr. Keckwitch's ingenious artifice had failed. 
Elton House was evidently not to be found with- 
out inquiry—therefore inquiry must be made. It 
was ing, but there was no help for it. Just 
as he made up his mind to this alternative 
the omnibus reached Kensington gate, and the 
conductor put the same question to the toll-taker 
t to the driver. 

‘* Davy—know Elton House?“ 

The toll-taker—a shaggy fellow, with a fur 
cap on his head and a straw in His mouth 


pointed wich his thumb over his shoulder, and 


Somewhere down by Slade's Lane, beyond 


| the westry.” 


Of all districts. 


Avaust 26, 1865. 


set 
at Slade's Lane, wherever that might be. 
Siade’s Lane proved to be a narrow, — 


of front garden, more or less cultivated. There 
were lodgings to let, evidences of humble trades, 
and children playing about the. gardens and 
door-steps of most of them. 
unlikely spot for William Trefalden to reside 
could scarcely have been selected. 


All at once, just at that point where the lane 
— os ‘bend to the right and turned 
off toward the market gardens, Mr. Keckwitch 
found himself under the shadow of a wall con- 
siderably higher than the rest, and close against 
a gateway flanked by a couple of stone pillars. 
This gate occupied exactly the corner where the 
road turned, so that it blunted the angle, as it 
were, the both direc- 
tions. It was a wooden gat de 
and studded with iron bosses, just . — B 
apparently, for a carriage to drive through, and 
many feet higher than it was wide. In it was 
a small wicket door. The stone pillars were 
time-stained and battered, and looked as if they 
might have stood there since the days when 
William of Orange brought his Dutch court to 
Kensington. In one of them was a plain brass 
bell-handle. On both were painted, in faded 
adage illegible letters, the words, 


CONSTANCE KENT. 


Fru years ago the English public was startled 
from its usual quiet by a murder which appeared to 
be as mysterious as it was horrible. A young boy 
of four years old—Francis SAVILLE Ker —was on 
the night of June 29, 1860, taken from his bed some 
distance down passages of stairs, and across the 

to a closet, where he was smothered and 
stabbed, and discovered the next morning wrapped 
in a blanket belonging to his bed. This occurred at 
Road-hill House, Wiltshire, near Frome. Road-hill 
House was at that time inhabited by Mr. Kent, who 
held the office of factory inspector. Including three 
servants, his family consisted of twelve persons. 
He had been married twice, and, besides his wife 
and her three children, there were in the house three 
daughters and a son by a former wife. The mur- 
dered child, Francis Kur, belonged to 
the second family, and was four years old. Con- 
STANCE ExMIIAE Kent, the youngest daughter of the 
first family, was then about fifteen. Who could 
have possibly had any motive for so horrible a crime 
was beyond comprehension. An inquest was held 
over the body two days after the murder. 

It was found that on the night of the murder 
FRANcis was sleeping as usual in a cot by the side 
of his nurse’s bed, in a room on the second-floor. 
Early in the morning the servant discovered that 
he had been taken away, and that one of the blank- 
ets of his cot was also missing. According to her 
own statement she thought that her mistress must 
have fetched him, and it is certain that about half 
past seven o'clock she knocked at the door of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kent's bedroom on the first-floor, and 
asked for the child. He was not there, however, 
and, although search was immediately made, it was 
some time before his dead body, wrapped in a blanket 
taken from.the cot, was found ih the privy opening 
from the garden. The throat was cut from ear to 
ear; there were two or three wounds on the body, 
and there were also marks of strangulation on the 
throat. There was nothing to show where the 
strangling, or attempted strangling, took 3 
but the wounds had obviously been inflieted in the 
privy, because a large quantity of blood was found 
there, and nowhere else. As one of the windows 
of the drawing-room on the ground - floor was open 
when the loss of the child was discovered, it was at 
first supposed that some one might have entered 
from without, and so have committed the crime. 
But evidently the murder must have been. commit- 
ted by some one intimately acquainted with the 
house, else how could the murderer have found the 
way in the dark down the passages and through the 
yard to the outhouse? Besides, there was a fierce 
watch-dog in the yard, which would have given 
the alarm on the approach of a stranger. It was 
generally agreed that a girl or woman must have 
been concerned in the affair, because after the 
et in which the child’s body was wrapped had 


obscurity. 
| hours’ inquiry the jury returned a verdict orf Will- 


ful murder against some person or persons un- 
known.” 

At this stage the inquiry was placed in the hands 
of I W of the London detective | 


force, and a reward of two hundred pounds was of- 


? 
; 
ia 
three yards behind. do 
1 Torrington, Greville, and Hay now aig 
out of the ranks, one by one, an gave up e Tre * nen ‘Om the high road, 
contest; leaving only Saxon and Castletowers, and opening at the farther end upon fields and 
Ti Vaughan and Burgoyne on the ground. Pres- market gardens. There were houses on on! 
4 ently the two latter came into collision, and went one side; and on the other high walls, with 
down as if they had been shot, but were 3 22 peeping over, and here and there a side 
* in in the twinkling of an dye and flying oor. : 
— — The dwellings in Slade's Lane were of differ. 
ent degrees of smallness; scarcely two of the 
13 same height; and all approached by little slin 
7 | 
: glance to left and right, chose the wall side and 
walked very composedly along, taking rapid note 
of each door that he passed, but looking as stolid * 
and unobservant as possible. 
The side doors were mostly painted of a dull 
green, with white numerals, and were evidently 
| mere garden entrances to houses facing in an 
| 
1 
1 | 
| 
— 
lashed past the spectators like a me- 
teor. His feet seemed scarcely to touch the turf, 
— — 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ELTON HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 
Mm. Kecxwitca, with William Tre- 
: falden’s private address in his pocket-book, felt 
) : much as Adrian the Fourth may have felt with 
. haughty..Barbarossa prostrate at his feet. He 
i mae, | took it for granted that there was some dark 
secret at the bottom of his master’s daily life. 
| | He knew quite well that a practical man like 
|= William Trefalden would never take the trouble 
1 to surround himeelf with mystery unless he had 
OMetH? nce. Af D SOMOLAING Abe 
| = r — whereabouts 
28 for other thar 9 9 If such an 
3 idea had been suggested to him he would have been taken from between the sheet and counterpane, 
:. laughed it to scorn. So, to do him justice, the latter had been folded down with a neatness and 
, would Mr. Kidd. Both the detective and the care that a man was unlikely to exhibit. The 
reepti- | lawyer’s clerk were too familiar with the dark nurse-maid, out of whose room deceased was ab- 
side of human ure to believe for a moment stracted; the house-maid, who examined the draw- 
} : that systematic my meant any thing less ing-room fastenings the night before the murder, 
than undi crime. : : and found them undone; and the persons who dis- 
So Abel took his master’s address covered the dead body in the shed, were examined ; 
home with him, fairly written out in Mr. Nico- but no facts throwing any fresh light upon the mur- 
demus Kidd's clear business hand, and exulted ler wore elicited, and the barbarous affair still To- 
therein. He was in no haste to “act upon the 
| slip of paper. 
ae haste about | 
— t a dish as 
ö It must be prepared slowly, tasted a rn: 
— a time, and made to last as long s 
Above all, it must be carefully con- | 
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fered for the detection of the murderer. No evi- 
dence was diseovered throwing guy suspicion on the 


has been persistently and consistently maintained. 
Having succeeded so completely at the first start, 


or nurse-maid, and the latter, EIxanzrn., she was not going to spoil her success by betraying 


Govon, who had been arrested, was released. 

who held that GoucH was concerned in the murder 
made her an accomplice with Mr. Kenr. . 
sup that a criminal intercourse existed be- 
tween these two persons ; that they had been dis- 
turbed by the cries of the child; that they had ac- 
cidentally smothered it while simply trying to stifle 
the noise; and that they, or one of them, had after- 
ward inflicted the wounds in order to throw the 
suspicion upon some one out of the house. But al- 
though Exizasera Govuen was taken before the 
magistrates, only one atom of evidence which af- 
fected her in the slightest degree could be produced. 
It was said that a piece of flannel found with the 
child exactly fitted the nurse’s chest, and that it 
bore marks leading to the conclusion that it be- 
longed to her. But, even assuming that this was 
so, the presence of the flannel near the body of the 
child by no means proved that it had been carried 
there by its owner. As for the cardinal point of 
this theory—the alleged intimacy between the nurse 
and Mr. Kent, it rested from first to last upon 
mere supposition, without any substance of fact. 

In Inspector WER hands this mysterious 
murder entered upon a fearful and somewhat unex- 
pected phase. Suspicion was now directed against 
Constance Kent, the half-sis er of the murdered 
child. She was officially charged with the crime. 
The amount of direct proof was, however, so slight, 
that the charge was immediately dismissed. Still, 
“what legal evidence there was tended more to in- 
culpate the sister than the nurse. It was proved 
that she had surreptitiously abstracted her night- 
gown worn on the night of the murder from the 
weekly bundle of linen prepared for the laundress. 
And some amount of motive was suggested. The 
girl Constance, then only a child of sixteen, was 
known to be jealous of the children of the second 


marriage; and on one occasion—in resent for some 
domestic slight, or fancied—she had run away 
from home di in boy’s clothes, and in com- 


pany with a younger brother. Other wild rumors, 
founded y on the usual loose village 


’ searcely presented sufficient solidity to divert legal | 


attention from the nurse and sister; but, curiously, 
the general balance of unskilled and public suspi- 
cion was rather against the father, while, as re- 
garded Consrance Kent—although the detectives 
made from the first little secret of their strong sus- 
picions, amounting almost to certainty, against her 
—it pleased the general sentiment, in spite of the 
only evidence which existed, entirely to exonerate 
this interesting young lady. One so young and so 
fair, and who had so well stood the painful 
first of « witness in the charge against the nurse, 
and then of a principal in her own case, could not 
possibly be guilty. 

The interest in the investigation was about this 
time diversified by the self-accusation of a drunken 
fellow. But after his depositions had been taken 
the self-accuser began to seek for, and really suc- 
ceeded in establishing an alii. But this diversion 
was, of course, only momentary ; and it remained 
pretty certain that either ConsTaNce or her father 
committed the murder. Throughout the investiga- 
tion one feature is prominent — an evident desire 
on the part of the legal and judicial authorities not 
to push the matter as against Constance. No 
pains were taken to find the missing night-dress ; 
and although Inspector Wmennn wrote out a 
lengthy paper proving quite conclusively that Con- 
STANCE must have done the deed, yet no allusion 
was made to this document, which is indeed now 
for the first time made public. Much of the sym- 
pathy for the girl rested upon a belief that, if she 
had committed the crime at all, she had been goad- 
ed on to it by unkindness and oppressive treatment 
at home—a belief which is now discredited by Con- 
STANCE’s own denial. The most important wit- 
nesses in the case—some of ConsTANce’s school- 
companions—who might have disclosed the extent 
of her feeling against her half-brother and the 
threats which they had heard her utter, were very 
partial in their testimony, telling not one half of 
what they knew. The father himself, without any 
doubt, was convinced of his daughter’s guilt; but 
notwithstanding the fact that suspicion rested with 
great weight, though unjustly, against himself, he 
preferred to sacrifice his own reputation rather than 
take any step to secure the conviction of his daugh- 
ter. He doubtless was instrumental in hiding the 
material evidences of her guilt. ConsrANce her- 
self protested to her own innocence, although she 
knew that her guilt was attributed to her father. In 
the examination of Exzzaneru Govan, and in her 
own examination, she exhibited a wonderful self- 
possession. Serene and calm, she stood amidst the 
wreck of the happiness of all belonging to her. She 
went through the terrible ordeal of her own accu- 
sation, and what ought to have been the more pierc- 
ing pangs of a false charge against another, without 
wincing; and, worst of all, she allowed the clouds of 
obloquy and suspicion to gather and 8 
her father till he became a by · word and a loathed ob- 


All this, which one would have 
— might have stirred the heart of the coarsest 


profligate, she, the simple maiden of six- 


the very slightest trace of human sym or re- 
morse. We could-almost believe that ConsTance 
Kent had studied Dx Quincy’s grim jest when he 
treated murder as one of the fine arts; for her crime 
may be set down as the very triumph and model 
of murders. That a little infant should be mur- 
dered at all, still more that it should be murdered 
by its sister, still more that that sister should be 


mind; but that the murderess should so long and 

so faithfully keep her own and exhibit no- 

thing of the eating ulcer which, as the world says, 

must have been at work on her soul, is what will 

time. 


On the 10th of August, 1863, Constance Kent, 


a friendless girl, came to St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Queen's Square, BrigRton. Here she came under 
the care of Miss Gream and Father Waaner. In 
the course of their.spiritual conversations with her 
they made her confess her crime. ‘‘ I had her up,” 
says Miss Gream, “first of all to speak to her on 
religious subjects, and something in the conversa- 
tion made her tell me that she carri~i the child 
down stairs while it was sleeping, that she had left 
the house through the drawing-room window, and 
that she had used a razor in the commission of the 
crime. She said it was not from any dislike to the 
child, but it was revenge on her step-mother.” 
Consrance Kent’s confession led necessarily to 
her trial, which took place on the 2ist of July, 1865, 
at the Salisbury Assizes. The trial was deeply im- 


ous seats in court, and they were naturally objects 
of much attention.. Great doubts seemed to exist 
up to the last moment as to what particular 


black gauntlet gloves.. The face was hidden by a 
black worsted veil, which she raised on being called 


ordinary society particularly lady- 
her features being dull and heavy, her forehead low, 
and there being an entire absence of any thing like 
vivacity in her air and countenance, She was ac- 
companied by a female warder. after she 
entered the dock Mr. Ropway, the solicitor of the 
family, stepped up to her, and entered into a short 
but apparently earnest conversation of a minute or 
uration. 


are you guilty or not guilty ?” She answered, in a 
low tone of voice, Guilty.“ Judge WiLzs asked 


killed her brother. She answered that she was. 
And you plead guilty to that ?” asked the Judge. 
hesitated. 
„What is your answer?” asked the Judge. 
Still she remained silent. 
Repeating the charge as made in the indictment 
the Judge again asked, Are you guilty, or not 


agen 
tes ty,” answered CoNSTANCE. 

Then said the Judge, Let the plea be recorded.” 

The silence which followed was broken by Mr. 
Cotton, Queen's counsel, who said: My lord, 
as counsel for the defense, acting on the prisoner’s 
behalf, before your lordship passes sentence, I de- 
sire to say two things—first, solemnly in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God, as a person who values her 
own soul, she wishes me to say that the guilt is 
hers alone, and that her father and others who have 
so long suffered most unjust and cruel suspicion are 
wholly and absolutely innocent; and, secondly, 
that she was not driven to this act, as has been as- 
serted, by unkind treatment at home, as she met 
with nothing there but tender and forbearing love ; 
and I hope I may add, my lord, not improperly, that 
it gives me a melancholy to be the organ 
of these statements for her, because on my honor I 
believe them to be true.” : 
_ After that she had declared that she had nothing 
to say why sentence of death should not be passed 


on the 30th of June; 1860. 
that plea which you have deliberately pat forward, 
and it is a satisfaction to ne to know that it was 
not done until after having . +d the advice of coun- 
sel who would have freed you from this dreadful 
charge if you could have been freed thereof. I can 


confession of crime, that your plea is the 

of a really guilty person. ‘The murder was one 
under tances of great delibera- 

tion and Tou appear to have allowed your 

|, feelings of and anger to have worked in 


House, on the 30th of June, 1860: how say you? . 


her if she was aware that she was charged with“ 
having willfully, intentionally, and with malice, | 


It is my duty to receive | 


your breast until at last they assumed over the 
influence and the power of the Evil One.” 85 


The prisoner at the bar, who up to this time had 
maintained the greatest composure, could no longer 
witness the with apparent indifference. 
As the Judge spoke of her having been influenced 


murder was 
convicted chiefly upon your own confession, w 
removes others, is a question which 


tence were being 


astounding, greatest 

in court. When Mr. Justice Wins had conclud- 
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y interference from passer-by for the assistance of 
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ets were emptied, and the robbery took in a 
ing. amusing modes of plunder in China is the 
ing for the catching them with rod, line, and 
of a poultry-yard bobbing his bait among cocks and 
hens, and every now and then, after t its neck, 
conveying one away to his bag; and that replen- 
ished he wil? move off with a simplicity and serenity of 
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fluttering to and fro like a This is the 9 
| why children, griscttes, and — at — 
— deeply affected character, in fact have no character at all, but and 4 
maid without cause, and just as chance 
and literally burst into tears, which prevented him | them. All the quocrais of the ef tan 
| from proceeding with his remarks for some minutes, | 10g-nosed to a man. The order indeed is only recruited a * 
from men with long noses, All founders of empires and ta 
systems have been remarkable for their long straight noses, 1 
such as Alexander the Macedonian, —— Gar, Na- 
— Aristotle, Moses, Mohammed, Ignatine Loyola, 1 
respect, but 
by jealousy and anger” she exclaimed, “ Not jeal- had nose — made up for his deficiency, and 9 
ousy, not jealousy. Then turning her head from A cian record 
herself all that. was young, pure, innocent, and en- | the Judge she burst into a flood of tears, which were | some people who, we — tpt — 4 2 
gaging, is a monstrous solecism in nature and | audible in every part of the court, and produced the | root by mistake for horscradish, and had occasion to sit a> 
most profound impression upon all who were wit- — — to vo- 
nesses of this most affecting scene. no feel; and when 2 25 2 
Mr. Justice continued: tactile evidence through hand im- a= 
„Whether her Majesty, with whom alone the position, greater was their surprise to discover feeling to : 
* “ ve departed from their palms and fingers also. 5 
prerogative of mercy rests, may be advised to con * * 
the 
sider the fact of your youth at the time when the * 9 year ö 
„ 
in London. The retarns state 4 
it Wo presumption for me to answer here. It Couples — 
well behooves you to live what is left of your life as — 7 
one who is about to die, and to seek a more endur- 
ing mercy, by sincere and deep contrition, and by a * 
reliance upon the only redemption and satisfaction ) 
for all the sins of the world. It only remains for 2 
me to discharge the duty which the law imposes 
upon the court without alternative, and that is to % 
| pass upon you the sentence which the law adjudges 2 
for willful murder: That you be taken from the 5 
place where you now stand to the place whence you = 
came, from thence to the place of execution, and . 
that you be hanged by the neck until your body be * 
dead; that when your body be dead it be buried 7 f 
within the precincts of the jail in which you were ’ 
last confined; and may God have mercy on your “4 
mence at nine o'clock, and long before that time | soul!” 
the court was crowded in every part, many persons When the concluding 8 of the awful sen- DD i. 
being utterly unable to gain admission. The Rev. | pronounced the 
A. Wacwer and Miss (Lady Superioress of | immovable; not a limb, not a muscle, quivered; submitting — matrimony, — 
the institution at Brighton) occupied two conspicu- | ang though there was not a dry eye in the assembly the influence of his old loose ways returns upon him there : ee 
the prisoner at the bar had ceased weeping, and re- he, San ene by Which he can rid himesifof the wife 1 
fection, respect, and he hae only to y 288 
would be taken in the matter, and whether Miss neglect Tr dislike. ing, perhaps 2 
: ep of or on is not difficult to such a nature, and the 1 
Ker had decided to persist in her plea of guilty, into the final wrong is simply a return to his a 
had yielded to the solicitation of some friends to mode of life, The indignant wife, insulted, wronged, 
withdraw that plea, and let the case go to trial be- treated with every. cruelty, and — — peti Me 
fore a petty jury, were matters of uncertainty to ~ | undefended, and a decree is That is | | 
most persons until within a few minutes of the pris- | low. what the husband wants Hes treed from his bond. 1 
married he sees a more 
oner ‘being placed st She bar. u | wife's, and finds the new lady willing, he bas no mend ta 
Mr. Justice Writ having taken his seat on the ot of 
t re | Tisk the penalties of bigamy to contract a second alliatice, 1 
bench, Miss Conzrance Kewr was called into the —4 wife's and supply 
dressed i er a.sufficient case to voree Court. 2 
dock. She was in deep black, ‘and wove The number of husbands who — been alive to this ad- 
an | Vantage, and have realized it, is by no means small. ar? 
Tus OLLAND, —' most * 
upon to plead. She wore a plain black cloak, but by really is of * 
her bonnet was adorned with a black bugle trim- on. cattle. These are of a native dann ＋ to the «oun- ; 
ming. There was nothing striking about her per- But-she confessed and plead guilty, and it was im- try, and from the quantity and of their milk, as 
n- | possible for the Ju to ont sali tha ples. Nor | well as from the laudable propensity of the beef to accu. 
sonal appearance, nor probably would she be con- dge 
is there any reason to doubt the guilt of Consrance og — 
Kewr. generally of & — but spewed and streaked, 
Queen VicroriA, at the advice of the Home Sec- — ‘a 
retary, has commuted Miss Kenr’s punishment to a 4 
transportation for life. There are certainly features : 8 
. connected with this girl’s history which in fiction * 
would hardly be deemed legitimate. It does not ö 
appear to us that the Road-hill murder has become f 
any the less — even now that Consrance : 
Having been formally given in charge by the Kir has confessed and has come under the pen- 
Governor of the county jail to the court the pro- alty of the law. 
ceedings were commenced by the Clerk, who, ad- —————— ä 4 
dressing the prisoner, said: Constance Eat INTERESTING ITEMS. 
Kent, you stand charged with having willfully = 
murdered Francrs SAVILLE Kent, at Road-hill 9 
— — 
| ve 2 3 
| depredations at 
the cleverness * 
who, — 22 
been na 
con 
plices, ma as no concern of theirs) Ms al 
stopping and looking on while the nefarious deed was done. * 
in his his were removed before 85 
Mrrnons.— On a bright night twenty minutes rarely 
pass at any part of the earth's surface without the appear- 1 
ance of at least one meteor. Twice a year (on the 12th 4 
of August and the 14th of November) they appear in enor- 2 
described as falling as thick as snow-fiakes, 
a year might, 3 
hundreds or thousands of even 
tenance vost of mand At Macao, on | constitute but a small portion o crow aste- 
the ground-floor, a lange table was spread for e late din roids that circulate round the sun. From the phenomena x 
ner. It was covered many delicacies, and, as usual, | of light and heat, and by direct 2 N. 
there was an abundance of silver plate. The sun had gone | comet, we learn that the universe is filled bya 
the wax-candles were the windows left — ether), through the friction of which all the 4 
—— — of periods of — it may be aber 2 
the | wise with the smaller bodies. In the time fox 
the mean distance of the earth to alter a or 
small asteroid may have approached of en 
nearer to the sun. | 9 
BakKING Or Does.—Dogs in a state of nature never 
bark; * howl, and growl; this expl- 

g ject of all but general suspicion. She permitted him of ‘as not having thie „ and found 1 
to fall into contempt, and perhaps ruin; but she made the dogs which he — „ America to 2 9 
no sign. She was aware of this res the — 
she attracted 1 relivious , Israel to these animals: They re dumb a 

upon her, Justice assumed the black cap — 
and thus addressed the prisoner: — the * dogs round about the ty.” 
teen years, permitted to be. It is scarcely too much | guilty to an indictment charging you with the will- — 
to say that she would have been eallously unmoved | ful murder of your brother Francois SvE Kent Tuma is po part of eteation where freedom and happi 4 
had ELanrrn or her own father died on ae in the 
the gallows. What she was on the morning of the of air—no life so . : oo ie 
life of a bird. The mere power to fly must be in ae . 
murder she continued to be for five long years. 
With an iron will, and iron nerves, and an iron — and alm — — 
wrist, she lifted her own brother from the happy — which 
sleep of innocence—the brother whom she had fond- the epouh of lange mosis: | The the Regency, on | all na oh r 
led and played with a few hours before and almost | entertain no doubt after having read the evidence | the — tho epoch Mitle noses, of |. ter dreames of but never — with a 4 
hacked his head off. Having disposed of her vio- In the depositions, and considering this is your third cnb-noses, of turned-up noses reat times, ail great | pang of disappointment to find „ nae 
tim, and of every vestige of her erime, she calmly peoples, all great men been distinguished by long | solid earth. _ The entire freedom from restraint which 4 
ry The nose is the rudder of the | frame only | experi a the flight of a or a swallow, together * 
the add be bed, and stood the next morning among placed in front. With « traight nose one marehes | with the . * 
— household with just that — direct to be right — y 
on of unconscious terror and pity which looked or to the left; a short nose, 4 squat nose, — Fteab Aid oh LD Pt 
2 
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14 
‘ it aa H | When the rebellion broke out C 
| 4 om 
4 BABELS AND CABLES. — mander although a Southern 
14 | i atin | | 1 er, promptly offered his services to 
: Wues men of old so valuly | the National Government, and sought 
. ; 4 1 To build a tower unto heaven, | | active duty. When Admiral (then 
A monament of human pride | Commodore) FARRAGUT was ordered 
5 7 To all posterity was given. to the command of the West Gulf 
ba * 1 squadron, he selected Commodore 
7 14 Attest the force of God's decree; confidential and responsible position 
: But Silence sits upon the way he was a prominent participant in 
; : 2 That man would build across the sea. tie grand and thrilling events which 
1 * | culminated in the destruction of the 
Te rebel fleet, the capture of New Or- 
leans, and the opening of the Mis- 
Acro HENRY — came North to recruit his health and 
11 II. Bett, about to assume the con- 2 Se) Prepare for the next and final struggle 
+h mand of the United States naval forces | with the enemy in Mobile Bay, he 
in the East Indies, is a native of — left the command of the West Gulf 
North Carolina, from which State he squadron with Commodore Baia. A 
entered the naval service August 4, — brave, modest and 
1 1823. Passing through the grades of — N 8 Be 7 accomplished officer, a courteous and 
1 Midshipman, Passed- Midshipman, => conscientious gentleman, few can 
+t : and Lieutenant, he was made a Com- oe, Se show and none deserve a better rec- 
1 mander in 1854, and was soon after 5 = ord. : 
tH ordered to the United States ship San F SS The Hartford, which is to be the 
An Jacinto, destined for the East Indies, — I n ; flag-ship of the East India squadron, 
‘tt as the flag-ship of Commodore JAMES — — > eS SSS and in which Admiral BxL. set sa l, 
ts ARMSTRONG.’ ~ S has a history of which she may will 
53 During the service of the San Ja- VSS SX RAS SS . be proud. She. was the flag-ship of 
1 ein to on the China station the English Admiral Farracor in the celebrated 
ai. managed to improvise a quarrel with SK fight in Mobile Bay. Every beam in 
if the Chinese authorities, and in con- I ber is loyal and true. May her future 
te junction with their French allies were | SS] be as fortunate as her past is glorious! 
waging war upon that people. Pend- 
| Be ing these vexatious and irritating SN 
ite hostilities, a boat from the United SS 
t 17 States ship Portsmouth, proceeding up SS PARIS FASHIONS FOR 
E the Canton River, was fired upon : AUGUST. 
it : from the barrier forts. Commodore For dress at bathing and watering 
1 Armstrong determined very prompt- places the summer tgilets of the pres- 
ee ly to punish this insult to our flag, and 3 3 SESS ent season have undergone but little 
3 an attack was made upon the forts by © = SRS modification, and in all their princi- 
im the United States sloops of wer 1 features remain the same as last 
Portsmouth and Levant, Commanders 
Tt of ear. The most fashionable mate- 
LE: j * and 4 t 4 B 5 rials are the light silks and the spot- 
1 the San Jacinto, Commander BELL. ted muslins generally employed for 
—— the complete costume. For the sake 
1 8 ene of variety, a black or blue silk casaque 
ie rison, and the smallness of the as- ith ad 1 th 
ope may be worn wi vantage; the 
1 sailing party, the result was almost blue casaque is especially charming 
incredible. After long and obstinate 
fighting the Chinese troops’ were rout- the invent- 
5 : ed, 3 1 captured and thor- ed by the inexhaustible ingenuity of 
anite shaft at the the Parisian modistes, the chapraux 
Hmpire, for ceremonial purposes, are 
Brooklyn Navy-yard commemorates 
. the event and the names of the brave the adopted favorites. They are sim- 
. e event and the nar 8 ply ornamented with a swallow, a 
Pre men who were slain in the contest.— . wing placed upon 
ond corn oF upon a little verdure: as for 
| aa er DELL, as testified to by the la- 
(tf old and steel ornaments and span- 
of . In the way of fancy hats, round black 
an accomplished officer. traw chapeaux with white or blue 
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feathers, and yellow straw with black 8 are 
the most distingués. 

An agreeable innovation is the general adoption 
of white, blue, or green gauze veils for all descrip- 
tions of bonnets. They should be very long, and 
be thrown on one side, so as to drape gracefully, 
and not be turned over the bonnet, when desired to 
be removed while in conversation, or for greater 
freedom of respiration. Even with fancy hats we 
have seen many of these graceful veils, a yard long, 
worn with much advantage, particularly by youth- 


2 THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


PARIS FASHIONS 


terie. The small and simple bonnet is in blue crape, 
ruched, but without any other ornament. 

Fig. 2. Morning Dress.—Nankeen-colored taffeta robe, 
ornamented over the seams and round the bottom of the 
skirt with black silk pinked ruching; the corsage d 
busques is trimmed over the seams in a corre-ponding 
manner. Rice-chip bonnet, ornamented with black lace 
and ears of Indian corn. 

Fig. 3. Dress for the Se1-side.—The whole of this toilet 
is in very light gray muslin. The-skirt is drawn up, and 
ornamented on each width by blue silk cording, finishing 
with tassels. The lower jupe, as well as the ample capu- 
cin scarf, are also trimmed with bhie silk cording. Pale 
rose-colored parasol, with carved wooden handle. 

Fig. 4. Dress for a Little Boy.—All this costume is in 
gray jean, the long vest and the ¢rowsers being ornament- 
ed with stripes of red worsted. The double-pointed waist- 
coat is fastened with coral buttons. The cravat and the 
band round the black straw Derby hat are both in scarlet 


silk, 
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ON LOOSENESS IN DRESS. 


pretension to moral character, would have allowed 
a daughter to expose herself to the public gaze, 
dressed, etc., after the fashion which has of late 
prevailed ? and yet how many a mother has so put 
forth her daughters! There is no little lamenta- 
tion, year after year, over the habits and principles 
of the men of the day. It is not only a subject of 
maternal woe that they don’t care to marry—that 
they care not to have it-séen and known that they 
have ties which go Tar to explain the fact; but 
there is also a growing indisposition on their part 
to seek the scciety of the young of their own rank. 
It is hard work now to obtain the presence of young 


10 


i 


Five years ago what mother, with any the least 


men at any of the social assemblies which, iu for- 
mer days, were the great fields of matrimonial en- 
terprise. There is no denying that the young men 
of these days have been either bored out of their 
love for the balls and assemblies to which of old 
they used to flock, to the satisfaction of mothers 
and the enjoyment of daughters, or they have been 
in some way disgusted with the prevailing habits 
of such scenes. If ladies choose to follow a fashion 
in dress which outrages all decency, from its liberal 
exposure in young and old of so much which, in the 
case of the latter, is disgusting to observer, and 
in the former can only attract the e to pain the 
mind—if young and old are alike to be got up for 
public exhibition, with all the aid the art@of the 
Rachel profession can afford, it is easy to under- 
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Fig. 1. Walking Dress. — Plain slate-colored foulard 
robe. Blue silk casaque, open at the sides and trimmed 
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stand why it is that, after all, the performance fails 
of its legitimate end—attraction. When modesty 
affects the millinery and seeks all the cunning aid 
which the immodest use to attract we are left to 
one or other of two conclusions. The victim of 
such folly either thinks men will admire in a wife 
what they only endure in a mistress, or are so weak 
as to believe that one desirable as a wife, by nature 
and education, can continue so after adopting the 


outward character of what should be as’abhorrent- 


to her true self as opposed to every principle her 
education ever afforded. We have many follies, 
and there is much in which we can afford to be 
foolish. But the modest bearing of our wives 
daughters is a matter in which all have an inter- 
est. It is one which can yield to no other in na- 
tional importance. The wanton extravagance orig- 
inating in this love of personal decoration is in it- 

elf an evil of no little magnitude; it is crippling 
the resources of many a family, laying the founda- 
tion for the fall of many a house. This, however, 
is a minor evil compared with that degradation of 
inward purity and refinement which this offensive 
attention to personal display produces. It is bad 
enough to expose the young daughters of our high- 
est educated and wealthy classes to that amount 
of moral danger to which ‘they must be liable when 
we take them out, day after day and night after 
night, on the World's great errand — the seeking 
their settlement as wives. It was scarcely needed 
that we should have them carefully impressed with 
the duty of so dressing and so artificially preparing 
themselves that, just out of the school-room, they 
are to appear in public, got up to attract attention, 
after the meretricious fashion of those whose utter 
degradation they are as yet happily incapable of 
understanding. 


>. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


A uerrer has been published, addressed by General J. 
D. Cox, July 25, to Messrs. E. H. Fairchild and Samuel 
Plumb, of Oberlin, on the subject of n su Gen- 
eral Cox is the Republican candidate for Governor in the 
State of Ohio, and his views on the subject are of great 

importance. Messrs. Fairchild and_Plumb stated their 
position in the strongest language. The question is,” 
say they, shall colored people be allowed to vote? The 
enemies of our country say no. The mass of the 
say yes. So decided are our people on the subject t 
they could by no means be persuaded to vote for a man 
known to be to it.” General Cox, in his reply, 
gives his views on the subject, although he considers any 
present action on that subject premature. He says, more- 
over, that if different views prevailed in the party organ- 
ization to which he belonged he should consider it his own 
duty to yield to the sentiment of the majority for the sake 
of harmonious action on more vital points. General Cox, 
at the outset of his argument, refers to the following four 
general principles, asserted in the ‘‘ Faneuil Hall Ad- 
dress,” as principles which would in any case be agreed 
upon by the entire party: 

First—That the principle must be put beyond all ques- 
tion that the republic has a direct claim upon the allegi- 
ance of every citizen from which no State can absolve him, 
and to his obedience to the laws of the republic, any thing 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 


Second— public faith is pledged to every person of 
Color in the rebel States to secure to them and to tiuir 
— forever a complete and veritable freedom. av- 
ng provided them their freedom, secured their aid on the 
faith of this promire, and by à successful war and actual 


military pation of the country having obtained the 
power to the result, we are dishonored if we fail to 
make it to them. 


ird—The system of slavery must be abolished and 
@hibited by paramount and irreversible law. Through- 
out the rebel States there must be, in the words of Web- 
ster, impressed upon the soil itself an inability to bear 
ap but free men.“ n 
1 systems of the States must be truly repub- 
The application made of the last principle in the Ad- 
General Cox does not consider sound. The General 
makes issue with many of his party on the mutual rela- 
tion of the black and white races toeach other. He says: 
Fou judging from this distance say, ‘Deliver the four 
millions of freed people into the hands of their former op- 
pressors, now embittered by their defeat, and they will 
make their condition worse than before.“ I, starting from 
the same principles, and after four years of close and 
thoughtful observation of the races where they are, say I 
am unwillingly forced to this conviction that the effect of 
war has not simply to ‘embitter’ their relations, but 
to develop a rooted antagonism which makes their perma- 
nent fusion in one political community an impossibility.” 
The General, therefore, advocates the peaceable separation 
of the two races. Hesnvsthean nism is mutual. The 
master hates the slav« from and fixes upon him 


all the bitterness whi-'. the war has engendered; and the 


ala vo hates the maste: from distrust and from the remem- 
brance of wrong 1 


There mus care .eneral Cox, be a struggle for the eu- 
P „ in which one race or the other must go to the 
wall. t how is the separation to be provided for? 


General Cox does not deem it — ha break up the 
organization of any State. He suggests that we take con- 
tiguous territory in South Carolina, a ag Alabama, 
and Florida, aud organize the freedmen in a dependency 
of the Union similar to the Western Territories. The fol- 
lowing benefit, he cluims, would result from the scheme: 
1. The black man would have his political franchise 
without enerous terms. 
2. The representation of the Southern States would be 
reduced to a proper baris—their own numbers. 
8. The permanent peace of the Government and the al- 
legiance of 1 
On the 3d of August Provisional Governor Marvin of 
Florida issued his proclamation to the people of that State. 
He does not reappoint the officials who served under the 
rebel régime. 


THE COLLISION ON LAKE HURON. 


On the evening of August 9, the propeller Pewabic, 
Captain M‘Kay, on her down trip, about six miles from 
shore, came in collision with the propeller Meteor, Captain 
Wilson, on her up trip. The Meteor struck the Pewabic 
man under the pilot-house, literally smashing up the bow. 

he boats were running at the rate of about twelve miles 
per hour. The crash was awful and frightening, causing 
the Pewabie to go down in the short space of three or four 
minutes. A number were killed by the crashing timbers, 
and but few of the passengers of the Pewabic had evgn 
time to jump from her decks on to these of the Meteor ere 
the deck of the Pewabic sank entirely out of sight into the 

waters. It was raining when the collision oc- 
pot dark. About one hundred lives were lost. 


It is thought that the accident resulted from criminal care- 
lessness. 


ON THE RIO GRANDE. 
Scarcely event since the close of the war has caused 
greater than the recent order of the War Depart- 
ment redu the numbers of Sheridan's —. 2 Steadily 


ſor weeks that army , and had become 
: rentre of all eyes and the much 

tion. Suddenly the order. to muster out what can 
hardly be len than half of the arnfy dau ether: | 
‘harmony been red between France and th ry 
on the basis of the Monroe dectrine? 


| 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK. | 
The Hon. Simeon Draper will, on September 1, be su- 
woeded in his office as Collector of the Port of New York 
the Hon. Preston King, one of President Johnson's 
most intimate friends and influential advisers. 


RAILRVAD ACCIDENT. 

On the Housatonic R. ilroad a distressing calamity oc- 
curred August 15. A r train was run into by a 
locomotive near Bridgeport, Connecticut. One car was split 
in two and the car beyond it struck and penetrated, when 
there was added to the disaster already incurref a tre- 
mendous explosion, killing six of the passengers outright 
and mortally wounding eleven others. 

NEWS ITEMS. 

The death of Captain Percival Desyton having left va- 
cant the office of Chief of the Bureau of Navigation and 
Detail of the Navy Department, Rear-Admiral Porter has 
been appointed Chief, ad interim, of that Bureau. 

The latest estimates of the Kentucky election give five 
members of Congress in favor of the abolition of slavery 
as positively elected out of the entire nine. 

Those army corps which have already been discontin- 
ued, with the date of their disbanding, are as follows: 
Second 3 June 28, 1865; Fourth corps, from 
August 1, 1865; Fifth corps, from June 28, 1865; Sixth 
corps, from June 28, 1865; Seventh from August 1, 
1865; Eighth co from August 1, 1865; Ninth corps, 
from July N, 1865; Tenth corps, from August 1, 1865; 
Fourteenth corps, from August 1, 1865; Fifteenth corps, 
from August 1, 1865; Seventeenth co 
1865; Twentieth corps, from June 1, 1865; Twenty-third 
corps, from August 1, 1865; Twenty-fourth corps, from 
August 1, 1865. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Tue First Fruit has arrived at Harbor Grace. On 
August 6, at 4 O clock a.m., she saw the Great Eastern 
and the Terrible. Two hours later she saw a beacon buoy 
witha * upon it marked. Great & No. 5.“ Hail- 
ing the Terrible afterward she learned from the captain 
that the cable parted August 2. This intelligence is hope- 
ful. It indicates that fearing ill weather the cable had 
been cut and buoyed, and that the cable fleet were hover- 
ing about in order at the first favorable opportunity to take 
up the cable and continue the process of laying out. At 
the time of parting two-thirds of the cabie had been payed 
out. The Great ‘Bastern was in the deepest water of her 
course. 

The result of the municipal elections in France are 
thought on the ‘whole to have been favorable to the Gov- 
ernment. 

A new Austrian cabinet has been formed, with Count 
Mensdorff for President of the Council, Austria and Prus- 
sia appear to be unable to come to an agreement on the 
subject of Schleswig-Holstein. In Italy the Austrian arm 
is being daily reduced. 

duly the 
dispatch from the Spanish recog- 
nises the Kingdom of Italy. More than forty episcopal 
protests this — had been to the 
Queen of Spain. 

The cholera, which has almost disa at Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, had at recent accounts advanced westward 
to Italy. 

On the 28th of July Dr. Pritchard was executed at 
Glasgow. Before his death he confessed to the whole 
charge in the indictment against him. 

The war between Brazil and Paraguay still continues to 
be prosecuted with great vigor. Three severe engage- 
ments had been fought upto June 25. A stubbornly-con- 
tested naval battle between the fleets of the two nations 
took place on the 11th of that month on the Parana River, 
in which there is said to have been great hter on 
both sides, the Brazilians claiming the victory. Para- 
guayans had captured the town of San Bo on the Uru- 
guay River, and it is reported that they put to death the 
entire Brazilian garrison. On the 25th of June the Bra- 
zilians attacked the Paraguayans at Corrientes, and after a 
sharp fight took the town at the point of the bayonet, but 
were immediately after compelled to retire, in consequence 
of ascertaining that large reinforcements for their oppo- 
nents wére near at hand. In the mean time large bodies 
of troops on both sides were moving for important objective 
points, and other severe battles have no doubt already been 
fought. Thetreaty of alliance between Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and Uruguay was definitively fied 
on the 14th of June. 


AnorHer Srwine Macuine EsTaABLisHMENT.— 
The advent of EAs Howe, Jr.’s, Sewing Machine 
Establishment in Broadway (No. 629) is an advent 
of interest, inasmuch as he is known to the public 
as the original inventor of sewing machines. His 
machine comes with the prestige of the maker’s 
name and its established excellence. He is a thor- 
oughly edi:cated and practical mechanic, and his 
long and necessary familiarity with the business 
peculiarly qualifies him to judge of the public wants, 
and how far t. ey are supplied. His manufactory 
is established at Bridgeport, Connecticut, near that 
of WHEELER & WILSON, which it rivals in size, 
completeness of appointment, and system of man- 
agement. The machine itself has merited and re- 
ceivéd the highest awards at various fairs, including 
the World's Fair, Londen, in 1862, and it challenges 
comparison with any ofitsclass. For leather work, 
tailoring, und manufacturing purposes it has no au- 
perior, and we predict for it a success second to none 
of its kins). —{ Communicated. ] 


AMERICA EVER Vicroriovus.—The battle-fields 
of NArol. oN I. were scarcely more numerous than 
the contests of the WHEELER & Wri ison Sewing 
Machine. Paris in 1861, London in 1862, Linz and 
Koenigsburg, 1863, Dantzic, Agram, and Krems, 
1864, and Stettin, Cologne, and Wismar, 1865, bear 
testimony to the superiority of this machine, and its 
appreciation abroad. At all these International Ex- 
hibitions the best fruits of. Nreign genius were ar- 
rayed against it, backed by national amour propre ; 
but there, as here, the star of its destiny is always 
in the ascendant.—[Communicated.] 


Do nor Waste rorr Money buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called Got PEns, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Besr N THE WORLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt ImfPati1on, even to 
the advertisement. If want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Mortox, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circalar. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 

Affords the very best advantages for a classical, scien- 
tific, commercial, and musical education. cone 
versation, and Lewis's gymnastics for ladies, and military 
drtil for gentlemen — 1281 A new 
costing 5. 15 Instructors. Tm opens 

11. “Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., —, 
Ciaverask, Columbia County, N. K. 


from August 1, 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 


PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $600,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our r, conta full list and particulars; also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. 


J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

SEHEWIN G 855 
MACHINE. 

The Embodiment of Practical Utility 

and Extreme Simplicity. 


Patented May 18, 1862; Improvement Patented June 9, 
1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MA- 


elty, is NOISELESS in operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, 
sews With DOUBLE or SINGLE THREAD. Makes the run- 
ning-stitch more perfect and regui@r than by hand, and 
with extraordinary rapidity. Will GATHER, HEM, RUFFLE, 
SHIER, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c.; requires no lu- 
bfication or change of stitch; Is NOT LIABLE TO GET OUT 
OF ORDER, last a LIFETIME. 

„For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place,’’—Godey's Ladies’ Book. 

It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is so 
easily understood that a child can use it.“ — ndependent. 

„With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, with a common le, makes the running stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing.“ Veto York Tribune. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of this 
genuine Machine will be prosecuted for infringement on 
the patents. Single machines sent to any part of the 
country per express, ed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Agents wanted every 
where. Circular, containing liberal ind ts, sent free. 

All orders must be addressed to the 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 
Manufacturers of Ph 


* 501 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Iw addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA. 
TERIALS, we are Headquarters for the following, viz: 
STEREOSCOPES & STEREOSCOPIC VIE 
of we have an immense assortment, including War Scen 

American and Foreign Cities and Lan Groups, Statuary 
ete. Also, Revolving Ste for public or private ex- 
2 any address on receipt 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALB 
We were the frst to introduce these inte the United States, 
vantities in great variety, 
— dy mail, FREE, on receipt 0 — 
ALBUMS MADB TO ORDER. 43 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 


at 


i 


8 
Boe 


832 
72 


of vings, 
etc. Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
‘from our Catalogue will be 


The Arcana Watch. 


LADIES’ SIZE, $25. GENT S SIZE, $25. 


GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & Co., Sole Importers, 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Beauty for all. The only warranted cure known 
for weak eyes, pimples, freckles, sunburn, &c., sent free for 


Agents Wanted Every Where, 


Local and traveling. Steady employment the year round 


and big pay. Full particulars by inclosing stamp to 
| 4 . STEPHENS, No. 239 Broadway, Slew York: 


AGENTS. AGENTS. AGENTS. 


A salable and profitable article. Send 25 cents for sam- 
ple and circular. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


Derby’s Sure Cure for Piles. 


Price 75 cents per box. BUnLxTIon & Rogers, Boston, 
Mass., SOLE AGENTS. 


ASTHMA CURED. 
RELIEF GUARANTEED IN TEN MINUTES, and a 
cure effected by the use of ‘*UPHAM'S 
THMA CURE.” Cases of from ten to years’ 
postpaid to any address by & G. UPHAM, 20 Suh Neth 
any : South th 

Berect, Philadelphia. Circulars sent free. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To sell valuable articles wanted in every Family. Cat- 
alogues sent free. Ad 
CHAS. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Great inducements offered. Sample lot sent for $10 that 


will sell for $80. ie and full particulars sent free. 
_ HASKINS & CO., 86 Beekman Street, New York. 


Booksellers, Stationers, 
And General Dealers will find it to their interest to send 
198 Nassau Street, New York. ee 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. 


One warranted to curi the most straight and 
stubborn massive curls, 
8. 8. CHASE, Cohoes, N. L. 


J. H. Winslow & Oo. | 


CHINE, a most wonderful and elegantly-constracted Nov-- 


$1 25 by Prof. E. H. Demming, Box 206, Danbury, Conn. LINDISFARN CHASE. 


[Avavsr 26, 1863 
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August 19, 1865, 


HARPER & BROTHERS? 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


te. The following Works sent by Mail, postage pre: 
ithe pr, the United States, on receipt 


DRAPER'S AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY. * 
the Future Civil. Policy of America. 4 . 
LIAM DRAPER, M. D., LL. D., Author of a“ Treatise on 


Human Physiology,” and a His t 
Development of E Crown — 
, Edges, 82 50. (Next Week.) veled 


THE OIL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA: Sho 
where Petroleum is found; how it is Obtained, and at 
what Cost. With Hints for whom it may Concern. By 
WILLI 12mo, Cloth, $1 


BERT G. BRACKRETT, or First Uni 
Colonel Ninth Illinois Volunteer roomy 
alry, late Chief of Cavalry of the Department of Mis. 


souri, Special Inspector of Cavalry, t of the 
Cumberland. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, Bev- 
eled Edges, $175. (Next Week.) 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH: Piary of Gen- 
eral Sherman's Campaign through Georgia and the Car. 


olinas. By Brevet Major Gronan Warp Nichols, Aide. 
de-Camp to General Sherman. With a Map and Illus. 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 


1 Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Ty. 
rol, Russia, 
ain and Ireland. With a Railroad 


RIDGE. Fourth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket. 


NAPOLEON'S LIFE OF CASAR. The History of Ju- 
lius Cesar. By His Imperial NaPOLeon III. 
Vol. I. A new Elegant Library tion, with Wide 
and Colo ps. pp. This 
is the only Edition with the ) e 4 

AUTOBIOGRATIIY, CORRESPONDENCE, &c., of LY- 
MAN BEF‘''|..R, D. D. Edited by his ARLES 

With Three Steel Portraits and Numerous 


Brem 
Engra on Wood. Complete in two vols. 12mo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


VAMBERY’'S CENTRAL ASIA. Travels in Central 
Asia. Being the Account of a Journey from Teheran 
across the Turkoman Desert, on the Eastern Shore of 
the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, per- 
formed in the Year 1863. By ARMINIvS VAMBERY. 
With Map and Woodcuts. Zvo, Cloth, $3 75. 


ARIZONA AND SONORA. The Geography, History, and 
Resources of the Silver Region of North America. By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CAPTAIN HALL’'S ARCTIC RESEARCHES AND LIFE 
AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX. Arctic Researches and 
Life among the Esquimaux: being the Narrative of an 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the Years 
1860, 1861, and 1862. By Cuaries Francois HALL. 
With Maps and 100 Illustrations. Cloth, $4 0; 
Half Morocco, $6 50. | 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


CARRY’S CONFESSION. By the Author of “ Mattie: 
a Stray.“ 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


DENIS DONNE. By Anniz Tuomas, Author of Theo 
Leigh,“ „On Guard,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 5d cents. 


SYLVESTER Mowry. 


THEO LEIGH. By Annre Tromas, Author of Denis 


Donne,” On Guard,” &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ON GUARD. By Annie Tuomas, Author of Theo 
Leigh” and Denis Donne.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MACKENZIE. By Awrnony TnorLorx. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


TONY BUTLER. o, Cloth, $150; Paper, $1 00. 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. §&vo, Cloth, $1 50; Pa- 
per, $1 00. 


UNDER THE BAN (Le Mandit). From the French of 
M. L'AsBt * * *, 8yo, Cloth, $1 75; Paper, $1 25. 


PHILLIS. By Mes, Gasket. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


BELIAL. evo, Paper, 50 cents. 
UNCLE SILAS. By J.S.LzFanv. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
MATTIE: A STRAY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. ) 


T. Aborrnos TROLLOPEs, 
dvo, Cloth, 82 00; Paper, $1 50. 


KATE KENNEDY. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
A SON OF THE SOIL. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By Miss Mor ox, Author of 


„John Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Clo 1 25; 
Cheap Edition, 15 cents. 
LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. By Luvez. 8v0, 
Cloth, $150; Paper, $100. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Cuanries Dickens. Part 
I. (Containing one half of the Work.] Illustrated. 
dvo, Paper, 50 cents. 


. SHULTSY’ UB. For curling the Hair 

C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. 7. 

Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 

of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 

paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. X. 


MASON’S HAIR DYE, 


ew 0 BURBLEIGH Rogers, Boston, Mass. 
General Agents. 


Weston’s Metallic Light- 
est, cheapest, most durable, and most natural ever invent- 
ed. Price $75 to $100. Send for a 


mphlet. 
J. W. WESTON, 706 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Harper's Weekly, 


From the commencement, will be sent to any part of 
the United Staten, fren of cartage, upon of the 


Cloth 0. Volume. 


Each Velume contains One Year. 


1 
| 
9 
— — 
He | 
| i BRACKETT’S UNITED STATES CAVALRY. History 
©. oe . of the United States Cavalry from the Formation of the 
ft oa . Federal Government to the lst of June, 1863. To which 
1 is added a List of all the Cavalry Regiments, with the 
1 4 Names of their Commanders, which have been in the 
pa 135 United States Service since the breaking out of th 
| 
14 — | 
i 
—-— 
| HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELERS IN EU. 
| ROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide through 
N | ‘July, 1865, and a Map embracing Colored Routes of 
Travel in the above Countries. W. F 
— 
| : | a 
. 
co., 
aterials 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
| te embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different 
ment 
-Generals, 100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen, 
250 Other Officers, 130 Divine 
735 Sta 50 Prominent Women, 
2,000 C lew of Works of Art. 
= An order for One 
‘a on Che and ent by 
5 * te prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satiafy. 
| 
im 94 Pictures, $1 00. 
1 
— — 
„ 7 
a 4 Elegant as an 18-carat Gold Watch. First-class Time- 
1 F | A case of six, for $125, will sell for three times their cost. 
; 
— — 
— 
11 — 55 
| 22 
4h | HARPER & BROTHERS, 
„ | Franklin Square, New York. 
? 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Avavsr 26, 1865. 7] 
A AR MY B BA DGES.| New and Important Work. Metropolitan | Enterprise. ig 88 — 5 — 
B. T. HAYWARD, Spherical Astronomy. GIFT SALE WwW ~y 10 


Manufacturing Jeweler, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Ff LooaL AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND BADGES all ready. 
This is entirely new, and made from a design sent from 
Gen. Themas’s headquarters. I will send a sample (pure 
mm silver), with your name, Regiment, and Company 
handsomely engraved thereon, on the receipt of 
I have also the REGULATION BADGE for the ARMY 
OF THE TENNESSEE, and for every Corps and Division 
in the army, both in silver and gold. 
I have all the different designs of Cavalry, Artillery, 
Engineer, and Pontonier Badges: in fact, you have only 
= the badge you want, and it will be sent by re- 


“Gaal Gold Badges, with the Pore d beautifully 
— and engraved in the centre. badge I will 
send on the receipt of $2. 


All the other Corps Badges, in pure coin silver, will be 

sent on the receipt of $150. With each order I will send 
my pe gp Illustrated C r to agents. 

1 send also, on the receipt of 50 cents, either the 

MEMORIAL MEDAL of our LATE PRES 


suspended by the American Eagle. 
GREAT 
Prize Distribution 


NEW YORE GIFT ASSOCIATION, 
599 Broadway, New York. 


EACH. 
12 Rosewood Pianos, worth.........$250 00 to 500 00 
15 Melodeons, Cees 125 00 to 225 00 
150 Music BOoOπçe ss 15 00 to 4500 
100 Silver Revol Patent Castors.. 1500 to 4000 
100 Silver Fruit Cake Baskets 15 00 to 35 00 
500 Sets Silver Tea and Table — 1560 to 30 00 
100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches. 75 00 to 150 0 
150 Diamond Rings, Cluster, &c. .... 50 00 to 200 00 
200 Gold Watches . 60 00 to 100 00 
300 Ladies’ Gold Watches 60 00 to 85 00 
500 Silver Watches 25 00 to 50 00 


Diamond Pins, Brooches and Ear Drops, Ladies’ Sets 
of Gold and Coral, Jet and Gold, Florentine Mosaic, 
Lava, and Cameo; Sets of Studs, Vest and Neck Chains, 
Plain and Chased Gold Rings, Gold Thimbles, Lockets, 
New Style Belt Bnckles, Gold Pens and Pencils, Fancy 
Work Boxes, Gold Pens with Gold and Silver Extension 
Holders, and a large assortment of Fine Jewelry of every 


description, of the best make and latest styles, valued at 


$500,000. 
To BE Soup Ar Eaon, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
will receive. 
MANNER OF DISTRIBUTION. 

CERTIFICATES naming each article and its VALUE are 
1 in SEALED ENVELOPES, which are well mixed. 

e of these Envelopes, containing the Certificate or Or- 
der for some article (worth at least Onz DoLLAE at re- 
tail), will be 


NO BLANKS. Every fa art gets value. 

Parties dealing with us may depend on having prompt 
returns, and the article drawn will be immediately sent 
to any address by return mail or —— Entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in all cases. 6 Certificates for $1; 13 for $2. 

4 WanTED.—AIl letters should be addressed, 

T. BENTON & CO., Box 5567 P. O., New York. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 


Persons of full habit who are subject to headache, giddi- 
ness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without 
them. Dangerous symptoms will be removed by their 
immediate use, and the system regain safety and health. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving mass- 


ive curls. Sent to any address on receipt of $100. Ad- 


dress THE HENDERTON HAIR-CURLING CO., 


Box 5251, New York Post-Office. 


12 GREAT OBJECT of persons who have become 
debilitated, and feel forewarned of disease, is a rem- 
edy. Many think that biliousness is the cause, and use 
medicine which but feeds the disease. To all who feel 
thus we suggest t try a bottle of sn RED 
JACKET BITTERS, which will invigorate the system, 
and and produce perfect health. 


LORIMEL OF IVY permanently removes — 
F Pimples, Tan, Fleshworms, &c., and prevents Wrin- 


| — leaving the skin soft, smooth, and of an alabaster 


Warranted. Mailed for 75 cents. Address 
GEO. BLACKIE & CO., 713 Broadway, New York. 


CASH Given for ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS. 
See MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY, mber. A A 
25 for All. How to make a Punch and Judy Show, 

8 Comic Life of Barnum with all his hum- 
bugs, Our Sanctum, ete. Prize Puzzle and GREENBACK 
Prizes every month, Rare Fun this month—be on hand. 
Sold every where at 15 cents; sent postpaid on receipt of 
price; S"kamples, postpaid, 80 cents. No free 2 5. 
copies. HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau St., N. X. 
Editors inserting above will receive a copy six months. 


Printing Office for $15 


Every Man his own Printer. 

CHEAPEST AK” BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $30. 4 Pric. of an Office, with Press, $15, $28, 
$40, $48, and Send for a circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


In those cases of scanty, retarded growth (the 
person over 18), the Balsam of the Tennessee Swamp 
Shrub has been found to excite the Beard, Mustache, 
&c., to = fine and vigorous growth. (See Testimo- 
nials. ) History and a small Sample of this 

sealed on receipt of return postage. 
J OHN R RAWLI NS, 815 Broadway, New York. 


Pe YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
; WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
orce them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) pee stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 
— by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N. V. 


Diarrhœa, Dysentery, 


Cholera Morbus, &c. „ and certain cure. 
— Manis REMEDY used with uniform 
uccess since the Druggists. 

399, 511, 

Seven- 


cholera of 1832. 
by HEGEMAN & CO., Nos. 
and 756 „ and corner Fourth Avenue and 


— 


’ Agiate, . are of the most liberal 


F. BRUNNOW, Pn. Du, 
LATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Translated from the Second — = — by the Au- 
thor. 1 vol., 8vo, 560 pp. Price $6 00 
b. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 192 ‘Broadway, N 
Copies sont fo by mall 


CHEVALIER’S 
LIFE for the HAIR. 


= Gray Hair to its original color, srnxxorn- 
ENS AND PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE WEAKEST 
HAIR, stops its falling out in three days, keeps the head 
clean, cool, and healthy, and will not stain the skin, nor 
soil the whitest fabric. THE BEST HAIR DRESSING 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. Can be used freely ; 
contains nothing injurious IT-IS RECOMMENDED anp 
USED By tue FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 

Sold at the Drug Stores, and at my Office, No. 1123 
Broadway, New York. SARAH A. CHEVALIER, M.D. 


HAIR! anp 
MUSTACHES! 


Young — —— wish the above produced in from 3 to 
4 weeks are ad to use the celebrated Parisian Com- 
POUND, — to be the finest article ever discov- 
ered for that purpose. It is purely vegetable, does not 
stain or injure the skin, and is highly recommended by 
the thousands who have used it. Being prepared by a 
regularly educated physician (who has made the capillary 
system his —— study for years) gives it a sufficient 
guarantee for qualities. Mailed for $1 00 by DR. DE 
MONTROI, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


TO-THE LADIES 


ha 
yoy Dr. B. C.PER- 
ae St., New York, 


NEW YORK. AND PROVIDENCE 
Jewelers’ Association. 
Depot, 588 Broadway. 


An immense o stock of Pianos, Watches, Jewelry, 3 


sent by mail to any address on receipt of 25 cents; five 
for $1; eleven for $2; for 875 Sixty-five for $10; 
and one hundred for $15. 


On receipt of the Certificate you 1 will see what you are 


have, and than & on to pay the 
ollar and take the article or not. may thus 
obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond „Piano, Sowing Ma- 
chine, or any Set of Jewelry on ou at, for $1; and in no 
case Can they get less than worth, as there 
are no bianks. 
Address CS. M. DUNN & CO., 
558 Broadway, New York. 
&2™ Immense Depots have also been 3 in — 
St. and Cincinna the management of 
Messrs. Dunw & Co. ™ 


To Beautify the Complexion 


USE SHULT’S-WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. } 


The “Enamel” will remove the worst cases of Tan, | 
Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patches, or Sunburn, in from 
four to six days. It whitens the skin 1 — and 
imparts a freshness and 
which is perfectly natural, without injury to 
No toilet is By yaar without it. Price by — 
and postpaid, 50 cents. Address 

C. F. SHULTS, 285 River St., Troy, N. . 


Freckles, Tan, and Pimples 


REMOVED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF “ UPHAM'S 
FRECKLE, TAN, and PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed 


to any address for 75 rere by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Printing-Presses for Sale. 
One Taylor Double 9 five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. ce $3500. 
Also one Adams Press, — 82000. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y 


SOMETHING NEW. For Illustrated Catalogue send 
stamp. RICE & CO., Manufacturers, 37 Park Row, N. V. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, Sune 29, 1865. 


An ExaoT and RELIABLE Pocket Timexerper for the 
poor man. A decidedly beautiful, unique, and wonderful 
Novelty. Constructed entirely on the most approved Scr- 
ENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to Denote SoLAn 
Time with absolute certainty and the utmost precision. 
More truthful than the most costly and elaborate time- 
keepers of modern manufacture. It requires NO KEY or 
winding up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can never be too 
fast or too slow. It is a most remarkable article, and just 
introduced into this country from Europe, where it is se- 
cured by Royat Lerrers Patent. Price for a single 
one, with fancy or plain white dial, in gold or silver gilt 
cases, only $1. Sent to any part of the country, free by 
mail on receipt of price. Address all orders to 

J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Sor Pro 
204-206 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN ST: wats ORK, 


— 


Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 


The Arrandale Great Gift Appropriation. 

Our Agents are making from Five to Thirty Dollars per 
day, and we still need more. Late invoices from Europe 
have swelled our stock to over One Million Dollars. A 
splendid assortment of Watches, Rings, Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemens’ Jewelry of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
terns, selling at $1 each. Send 25 cents for a certificate, 
or $1 for five, or $5 for thirty, and you will see what you 
are entitled to; or send a 3 cent stamp for our terms to 
ind. Agents are 
presen watches free in addition to commission. 
Now is your time! ARRANDALE & Co., 
No. 167 Broadway, New Vork. 


TEREOSCOPTICONS ont MAGIC LANTERNS for 
Public — onyornony with Pho phic Views of all 
prominent places and events, for sale by JAMES W. 
QUEEN & CO., 304 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Priced and illustrated Catalogues sent gratis. 


—— Sale II 


8 
will be sent for 81, Thirteen 2 for $2, Thirty-five for An 
One Hundred for 812. Great inducements 
who act as Agents. Catalogues full * — =f 
particulars mailed free. Address 


ASSOCIATION 
p. O., Drawer 12. ree 


REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT 


— — Price 35 cents. 


For sale by all 


* MUSTACHES 


Forced to 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE, 
science, 


The most wonderful discovery in modern acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost — man- 
ner. It has m used by the elite of Paris and London 
with the most flattering success. 


BERGER, SHUL 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, 


82 Agents for U. 8. 


Auburn, — — and Silken Curls produced by 
the use of Prof. De 
FRISER 12 
One application warranted to curl the most t and 
stubborn hair of either sex into wavy ringlets or heavy 
massive curls. Has been used by the fashionables of Paris 
and London with the most gratifying results. Does no 


CHEMISTS, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. X., Sole Agents for U. S. 


For One Dollar I will send, 
postpaid, the “‘Grecian Compound,” 

which I warrant to force a heavy — - of * upon poe 
smoothest face in 5 weeks, or upon bald heads in 8 weeks, 
without stain or injury to theskin. Entire satisfaction giv- 


en, or money refunded. Descriptive Circulars mailed free. 
ddress F. L. SnuI rz. P. O. Box 216, Lansingburg, N. . 


A GIFT FOR YOU 


At the ton ae Gift Book House. The Eleventh 
Year of the 


NEW wane AND NEW GIFTS. 

A new classified Catalogue of Books just issued of over 
50 pages of Books in every 1 of Literature, with 
full instructions for forming Clubs, &c., &c. The best 
place in the world to buy books is at the Evans Orig- 
Gift Book Sale.” 

Catalogues sent free on receipt of red stamp. 

Address G. G. EVANS, — 
630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


s Hume’s Parlor Hair Curler” 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. The oldest preparation in 
use. Send 50 eta. to the Hume Toilet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


jury to the skin, by “Upnam’s DePiLatory PowpEr.” 
M 
South Eighth Street, Philadel 


DON’T FOOLISH. 


You ean make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine an invention urgently needed 3 Or 
free by mall for that retails easily for $6, 


by 


„No Chatham * New Vork. 


2 


European Watches direct from our own manufac- 


with k case, gents’ 
with beautiful dor (double h case)for two 
Ienesses, all complete, sent free by mall for only $10. 
A HANDSOME SILVER waren, servicable pattern, in 
heavy double cases; small size, same as $10 watch; with 
key, case, chain, gold locket, &c., complete, sent free to 


Fine silver $20. Ameer. 
CAN LEVERS, coin silver, only Engtish Levers, $20. 
Silver Lepines, hunting case, $15. 


fine 
eled watches as low as $30. Safe rery of all goods 
— CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 103 
assau Street, New York. Established 1555. 


The Great New England Remedy. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


cinnati, Ohio, General 

Agents for the West; Po- 
tre F. Romero, Havana, 
— for Cuba. 


HARPER SOS B 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1865. 
CONTENTS : 


BER. 
With an Illustration, 
A TRIP TO BODIE BLUFF AND THE DEAD SEA 
OF WEST. — 
TNA T ION. the .— Bursting 
of a Cloud in the Cafon.—Town ¢ Mone.—Lake 
Shore.—Mono Lake. 
LOVE IN A HOSPITAL 
MISS PINK’S FIRST SEASON. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Mies Pink's Back Hair.—The Ob- 
making an Impression.—Miss Pink's Partners.— 
e Tall Brother.—The Concert.—The Cloak Room. 
—The Broad Belt.—Only Harry Goodlack.—Croquet. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIAL LIFE IN — 
ILLPSTRATIONS.—Bride and 
Wedding Dinner. — Bridal Sedan. 


Shaving a Child’s Head when One| Month old.—Child 
— * a Chair when Four Months old.—Grasping 

Playe when One Year old. Father his 

Child to Worship.—Passing through the Door, 

TOM MALLORL's REVENGE 

AN ZSTHESIA. 

THE POND HOUSE. 


MILFORT. 
ARMADALE. Win 
II. Exit. 


CHAPTER 


Cuapter II. The Man 
ILLUSTRATION.—Miss Gwilt. 
THE HELMSMAN. 
STREET EDUCATION. 
MARGARET BRONSON. 
HANNAH FANTHORN’S SWEET-HEART. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, By Cuarizs Dickens. 


Cuarrer III. The Golden Dustman sinks ug. in. 
Cnarrmu IV. A Runaway Match. 
IntreTrations.—In the Lock - Keeper's House. 
The Wedding Dinner at Greenwich. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD FOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT ann 
._EDITOR'S. EASY CHAIR 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS 

One Copy ſor one Laaer . $400 
An Extra Copy, gratis, 
— for $20 00. 


HARPER's and WREELY, together, 
one year, $8 


The Publishers will accept a limited number of first- 
— Advertisements for their Magazine, at the 
low rates: one — S-§ of a page, each Num 
half, $125; 
MaGaZIne 


— beloved tobe larger chen that of any simile 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER'S. WEEELY. 


TERMS, 


One Copy for One Ver. 9400 
One Copy for Three Three Monts 
Frve Sensen, at #4 00 each, 
2 


Tus Bound Votumes or Hirns 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
carriage, upon 


States, free of receipt of the price, via. 
Cloth Binding ..........+-+- $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco 10 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
Txaws To Apvertisers.._One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Cents per line for out- 

side Advertisements each 

HARPER & BROTHERS, fn. 


9 


At 


{ 


— 


ty: 


a 


¥ 
DEEVIUEABLE, CORRECT, and W 
— — ABRANTED, at GREATLY BE- 
AN ELEGANT Warcn, in fine gold-plated double cases, 
English — plate — movements, 
us regu r. engrav and 
fine enameled white d 
— 
out regard to value, and not to be paid for till you see 
what you will receive. 
wy part OF bie County for 
CERTIFICATES, 4 
Naming each article and its value, are placed in sealed 
envelopes and well mixed. One of these envelopes will be 
is now offered to the af- 
; BY THE flicted throughout the 
country, after — deen 
proved by the test of elev- 
en years in the New En- 
__————. FHTHEEeon.omo oes | gland States, where its merits have become as well known 
as the.tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues. The 
——ͤͤ ——.. White Pine Compound cures Sore Throat, Colds, Cougha, 
* Bronchitis, Spitting of Blbod, and e 
A ffections wag Itisa remedy for 
ney plain betes, Difficulty Vo * 
Bleeding Kidney and Bladder, 
er Complaints. For Piles and Scurvy it will be found 
very valuable. Give it a trial if you would learn the 
value of a good and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe, 
and sure. Sold 
gists and Dealers in Medi- : 
Use PERRY’S Moth & Frece~ cine generally. 
kle Lotion, which is prompt a GEORGE W. SWETT, 
225 
8 Mass. Burnhams & Van 
Schaack, Chicago, IIli- 
Sold 
$2 a bottle. for Circular 
The purchaser will see what article it draws, and its value, 
groom worshiping the Tablets of his deceased Ances- 
tors.—Bride and Bridegroom drinking Samsba - 
— — Names of all purchasers will be registered, and if entire 
— — m satisfaction is not given in every instance, the money will 
l ve cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, sealed and post- 
G TT N — $100. Descriptive circulars and testimonials mailed 
2 pH & 8 \ . Address 
Jos 
̃7C—˖§— LENS. — 
| Boox THs FouRTH. 
TRADE MARK J Q EPH ¢ ! Cuarter I. Mrs, Milroy. 
BEAUTY! 
| 
Book THE FOURTH. 
— — Cuapter I. Setting Traps. 
EMPLOYMENT Cuaprer II. The Golden Dustman rises u little, 
injury to the hair. Price by mail, sealed and postpaid, 
$100. Descriptive circulars mailed free. Address 
— — Whiskers. 
22 p — 
each, without regard to value, and not to be paid for un- 
| til you know what you are to get. Send 20 cents fora 
| Certificate, which will inform you what you can have for Z 
81. Then it is at your option to send the dollar and take From all of the body in five minutes without in- 
| the article or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold 
| Watch, Diamond Ring, or any Set of Jewelry on our list 
for One Dollar, and in no case can they get less than a 
| 
? 
j 


